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JOHN BURNS 

& CO. LTD. 

Announce 


12 ft. Power Boats Complete 

WITH 3 H.P. WATER COOLED 

C.L.A.E. “BANTAM” MARINE ENGINES! 













CHAPMAN TWO-STROKE 

REVERSING MARINE ENGINES 



THREE 

MODELS: 

3 H.P. 

4V4 H.P. 

7-9 H.P. TWIN 


CHAPMAN features include: 

Direct-reversing by means of a patented self-starting magneto. 
Easy Starting—merely rock the flywheel against compression. 
Sea-water Cooling by eccentric pump. Float-type Carburettor. 
Handy Control Lever. 


Distributed throughout New Zealand by 

MILLMAN DOUGLASS & COMPANY 

NATHAN’S BUILDINGS, GREY STREET. WELLINGTON. 
P.O. Box 1070 ’Phone 43-643 
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MYDROSEAL 


Black No. 1067 


White No. 559 


The ALL-purpose 

LEAK FIXER 

F O R- 

Deck Canvas Blisters — Forward Hatches 
Warped Timbers — Leaky Boards — Water 
Tanks — Screw Heads — Mast Bases 
Portholes — Caulking — Buckles — Cracks 

From all Shipchandlers and Hardware Stores 

- Manufactured by - 

PAB€0 PRODUCTS LTD. 

REGISTERED USER IN N.Z. 



Send for Pamphlet 


Princes Street, ONEHUNGA 



PARTS and ACCESSORIES. 

Gear Pumps: All bronze and 
stainless steel construction, |in., 
iin., ^in., lin., from £3/12/6. 

Small propellers—Bronze Shafting 
—Clutches—Stern Glands—Thrusl” 
Bearings — Flexible Couplings 
Bollards—Cleats. Also Dinghies 
and Canoes, etc. 


EVERYTHING 
for BOATS 

at WISEMANS 


ENGINES 

Johnson Iron Horse, Br!ggs 
& Stratton, Villiers, Penguin 
and Norman. 

4-cycle, air-cooled Motors, | h.p. 
to 3 h.p., models for Inboard 

dinghy or stationary uses. 



Outboard & Inboard Motor Repairs— 

Wisemans have special equipment for maintenance 
and repairs on Johnson Outboards, and their experts 
can handle all other makes as well. 

Let Wisemans expert mechanics overhaul and tune 
up your motor now. 


Also LATHES and BANDSAWS, CIRCULAR SAW BENCHES, SPINDLE 
MOULDERS, etc., and ALL ACCESSORIES for the HOME WORKSHOP. 

UjiS€mflns 

32 CUSTOMS ST. - - AUCKLAND 

THE OUTBOARD and INBOARD MOTOR EXPERTS. 


YACHTING 


and 

Boating 

Requirements 



OARS 

ANCHORS 

ROWLOCKS 

BOAT 

HOOKS 

SPAR 

VARNISH 


MARINE TEAK PAINT 
ANTI-FOULING PAINT 
YACHT WHITE PAINT 
MARINE AND OTHER 
SUPPLIES. 


Johnson and 
Couzins Ltd. 

Sailmakers, Marine Supplies 

93 Cashel Street 
I CHRISTCHURCH 


ANDREW DONOVAN 

Ship, Yacht & Launch Broker 

217 Victoria Arcade, Auckland 
Phones: 44-534 Office, 16-075 Res. 

We Sell on Cash or Terms 

All Classes Yachts, Launches 
and Dinghies, Outboard Motors, 
Inboard Engines new and used 
—1.1 h.p. upwards, Petrol and 
Diesel Marine and Stationary 
Engines. 

Marine Insurance Arranged. 
Plans and Specifications prepar¬ 
ed and new and repair work 
supervised. 
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SHIP of the MONTH... 



SCOW ‘‘TE AROHA'^ . . . 
owned by Karamea Shipping 
Co.f Karamea. 

Approximate dimensions:— 

Length : 100 ft. Beam : 24 ft. 

Draft: ft. 57 reg. tons. 

Powered by two G.M. 4-cylinder 
NO h.p. Diesel Engines: 3.1 
reduction. 

Speed: 9 knots. 


CM 

GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 

POWER 


The “Te Aroha” was refitted 
and re-engined at Nelson by 
Messrs. Nalder and Biddle. 

The small-sized power ratio of 
the G.M. Marine Diesel Engine 
has enabled the cargo bulkhead 
to be moved 10 ft., thus substan¬ 
tially increasing the capacity of 
this vessel to carry timber. 


Particulars of engine supplied on request. Engines from 
55 h.p. to 500 h.p. 


POWER & INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

P.O. BOX 1621 - - WELLINGTON 
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KERMATH MARIXE EXGIXES 



On Left: 

KERMATH "SEA CUB" 4-cylin¬ 
der, 25 h.p. Overall length, 
29 3-16in.; weight only 300lb. 

Price £205 


PROMPT 

DELIVERY 



Above: 


KERMATH "SEA JEEP" 4-cylin¬ 
der, 61 h.p. Overall length 36in., 
weight 495lb. Price £245 


Enquire for further details from . . . 

IAN R. LITTLE LTD. 


A world-famous engine made 
by one of America’s oldest 
manufacturers. 

FULL RANGE OF MODELS: 
Gasoline and Diesel, from 25 h.p. 
to 550 h.p. 

"Those who know engines best— 
appreciate Kermath most." 


(New Zealand 
96 HEREFORD STREET :: 

Auckland Agents: 

Allely Bros., Ltd., and 
Paine-Campbell Autos, Ltd. 

Tauranga: Gresham's Garage Ltd. 


Distributors) 

‘CHRISTCHURCH, C.l. 

Wellington and Marlborough 
Agents: 

Manthel Motors, Ltd., 

Wellington. 



THE UNIVERSAL CRUISER SIX 


DEVELOPS NINETY HORSE-POWER DEPENDABLY 


The UNIVERSAL Cruiser Six is 
one of the most popular models of 
the UNIVERSAL range of 100% 
Marine Engines. Other Models 
from 8 to 140 horsepower 

UNIVERSAL Engines embody 
every modern refinement and 
will give dependable and lasting 
performance 


43-4S Fort Street “ The Firm for Service ” AUCKLAND 

TELEPHONES (Three Lines) 42-863 TELEGRAMS: "PALPAR," AUCKLAND 


CHARLES PALMER & CO. LTD. 


SOLE NEW ZEALAND AGENTS: 


• 100% MARINE 
DESIGNED 




























Head Office: II Walter St., Wellington. Phone 56-101. Auckland Office: 108 Pacific Bldgs. Phone 48-606. 


New Zealand’s Monthly Magazine for Aquatic Sportsmen Everywhere 

Registered for Transmission by Post as a Newspaper. 
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Editorial —The Miracle of Restoration 


When we speak of miracles being performed, most 
people promptly think of a supernatural event, or some 
mediaeval drama based on the life of Christ or a saint. 

The miracle or marvel that I wish to refer to is that 
of the restoring of life to the apparently drowned. In 
the dark ages of civilisation, if a person was recovered 
from the water and had ceased to breathe, he was left 
to his fate and considered dead. 

It is true that many so-called savage or uncivilised 
races had developed means—some of them crude when 
compared with our modern methods—of restoring to life 
the apparently drowned. Our own native race, the 
Maoris, had discovered a method of restoration by 
hanging the naked body suspended, head downwards, in 
front of or above a smoky fire. The success of this 
method, no doubt, depended on the draining of water 
from inside the inverted body, the promotion of circula¬ 
tion by warmth from the fire, and the acrid smoke fumes 
would have the same effect as our own method of the 
application of smelling salts to the nostrils of a person 
who has fainted. 

Some of the early methods used for restoration by 
our so-called civilised race were probably just as crude 
as those used by native races. One old method used 
aboard ship was to place the body face downwards 
across a barrel and rock the body backwards and 
forwards. The action on the body in this method would 
tend to force water from the stomach and lungs by 
pressure on the abdomen from the weight of the body 
across the barrel. This rolling action would also assist 


in the promotion of warmth, thus assisting circulation, and 
if carried out in correct time would promote artificial 
respiration. Another method that was standard practice 
for years was to work on the arms of the subject to 
restore animation. 

In latter years the Schafer's method of artificial 
respiration became almost universal. Lately we have 
heard a good deal about artificial respiration with the use 
of a cradle. This cradle method adapts some of the 
best principles that were applied in older ones such as 
that used with the barrel. 

Whatever system was used in the past, or whatever 
means may be used in the future, is not this restoration 
of the- apparently drowned a miracle, no matter how 
many times we have witnessed its application? To 
watch the spark of life returned to a cold human body 
that had appeared to be past all hope of restoration to 
life is surely a fitting reward to those who have carried 
out this sometimes long and arduous task. 

Learning to swim is a subject that should be taught 
in our schools to all those physically fit, for after all, 
prevention is better than cure. The teaching of the 
restoration of the apparently drowned is one closely 
allied to swimming and must go hand in hand with 
learning to swim. 

To all those engaged in this campaign of teaching 
swimming the general public owes a deep debt of grati¬ 
tude and should press for better facilities to assist them 
to carry out their good work. 

H. A. HARDHAM. 




Woman Yachting Secretary 

Sir, —On page 24, in your issue of 
November 1st, 1946, there is a para¬ 
graph referring to the election of a 
lady treasurer for the North-East Har¬ 
bour Boating Club. ^Ir. H. C. Brown, 
the commodore, is reported as saying 
that the election of Miss N. McGrath 
as treasurer was unique in boating club 
history in Otago Harbour, “and prob¬ 
ably in New Zealand”. With all due 
respect to Miss McGrath, I must cor¬ 
rect the latter part of Mr. Brown’s 
statement, as Miss Hazel Hunter, of 


Church Bay, Lyttelton Harbour, was, 
after serving a year on committee 
work, elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Charteris Bay Yacht Club on 
October 24, 1942. That position she 
still holds, except that she is now 
assistant secretary to her husband, F. 
R. Mackey, who was elected secretary 
of the Charteris Bay Yacht Club, in 
October, 1945, a sharing of duties being 
absolutely imi)erative to cope with the 
secretarial and financial accounts of a 
fast growing club. Trusting that you 
will publish this necessary correction. 

Oliver Hunter, Church Bay. 


CLUB NOTES WANTED 

Many yachting, swimming and row¬ 
ing clubs throughout the Dominion are 
not availing themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity to have news and notes of their 
activities i)ublished regularly in “SEA 
SPRAY”. We are sure our readers 
would welcome more local titbits of 
this nature. If your club is not repre¬ 
sented in our notes, give the secretary 
a reminder, or offer to help him out 
by doing a bit of writing yourself. 


BOUND VOLUME, No. I. 

In response to many requests, we have made arrangements to provide a special Binding, with Index, for 
Volume I of "SEA SPRAY", the twelve issues from December, 1945, to November, 1946, inclusive. If you 
have kept your full set, and send it to us, we will have it bound for you for 8/6, plus 1/6 for any issues required 
to complete the set. If you would like to obtain the full Bound Volume from us, it will cost you 21/- plus postage. 
Only a limited number can be supplied, and you are recommended to order immediately. Please remit with 
order. 
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We Go A’SaiUng 


BY "SPINNAKER'' 

'yyHEN Jack returned from overseas 
he wanted to go for a cruise down 
to White Island to see what we had 
been blowing off so much steam about. 
We provisioned the ketch “Seneca” and 
sailed on the ebb tide at midnight. We 
made slow progress, and dawn found 
us to the north of the Schooner Rocks. 
The wind was very light and change¬ 
able all day, so we dawdled along, but 
in the late afternoon we started up the 
mill. We reached the island at 7 p.m. 
and dropped the pick again in Crater 
Hay. 

When we came up on deck again we 
found that the ketch had turned right 
r(»iind. Jack took a look at the warp 
and found that the anchor was dangling 
straight down. We decided that this 
))lace was a treacherous anchorage, so 
moved further inshore and dropped two 
picks. We spent a restless night roll¬ 
ing in this bay. 

At the crack of dawn we went ashore 
and Jack had a look around the old 
abandoned works. He was not inter¬ 
ested in old Whakari, as he had seen 
enough fireworks on Bougainville. See¬ 
ing something bobbing up and down off¬ 
shore he said, “I may be wrong. Pop, 
but that looks very much like our water 
barrel disporting itself in the bay. 
Come on, that’s a bad omen. Let’s get 
cracking out of this dump.” We 
launched the dinghy, collected our ber- 
rel, and got aboard the ketch. We 
lifted the j)icks, and under motor moved 
out of the bay. There was not a breath 
of wind, so we set a course for Whaka- 

r“ . . 


tane, 28 miles away, and lazed up and 
down over greasy swells. 

At 10 a.m., after an hour’s run, a 
nice westerly breeze came down the 
coast. Hoisting all sails, away we went 
to reach Whakatane heads at 3 p.m. 
Jack climbed the mast to see where to 
go in, as there was nothing but rocks 
with the sea breaking right across the 
entrance, as it was low tide. We 
anchored outside and rowed ashore. 
The harbourmaster advised us to wait 
for two hours, so that there would be 
l)lenty of water over the bar. We rang 
up home and then went aboard again 
to have tea and to scrajie the barnacles 
off our chins. Later we hauled up the 
picks and motored in through the very 
narrow entrance. 

Next day we went up the river to the 
paper mill, a very interesting i)lace. 
After leaving Whakatane we went 
down to Ohiwa Harbour and then set 
off* for home. Due to lack of wind, we 
burned 16 gallons of fuel. 

Next week-end Jack and Roy passed 
out of the entrance to Tauranga Har¬ 
bour at 7.15 ]).m., and went up the coast 
at great speed. Arriving at Whitianga 
at 8 o’clock the next morning, they 
were greeted by Don Reid, popping his 
head out of the “Rawhiti’s” cabin and 
saying, “Just in time for breakfast, 
boys.” Roy nearly went to the bottom 
with the pick in his excitement to get 
at the ham and eggs, so tastefully 
cooked by the captainess of the “Ra- 
whiti”. They then did all the sights 
around Whitianga, even to running a 



"Seneca's” snappy new counter. 


moonlight excursion. Coming back 
h(.me, they had a splendid breeze all 
the way and only burned 3 gallons of 
gas. What a difference a little wind 
makes ! 

d'he ketch “Seneca” is now uj) on the 
hard, and the boys and 1 arc busy re¬ 
modelling her. She is getting her face 
lifted—sorry, my mistake—her sides 
lifted 18 inche.s, with a snappy counter 
stern built on, and a more rakish bow. 
She is now just on 4()ft. in length, with 
a beam of lOft. bin. We are also 
putting on another keel extension 18in. 
in deiith. She is just like a keeler now, 
and should give a much better perform¬ 
ance. Snapshots of the work in pro¬ 
gress and all particulars will gladly be 
sent to anyone who has an idea of re¬ 
modelling a boat. So now I say “Au 
revoir” to these columns until she 
kisses the drink again. 


Yacht Picked Up 

Two-Way Radio Used 

bor the first time in organised yacht 
racing at Auckland, two-way radio was 
used between the shore and a patrol 
boat on ^Saturday, November 23, when 
the 18ft. yacht “Crest” lost a mast. An 
official of the Tamaki Yacht Club 
spoke into a microphone on the shore 
and an official in the patrol boat re¬ 
ceived the message. The patrol boat 
moved to the disabled yacht and 
towed her back to her moorings. 

Auckland yachtsmen are highly 
appreciative of this innovation, which 
is considered a desirable addition to 
the yachting safety provisions. 



Ketch "Seneca" getting her sides lifted. 


January Ist, 1947 
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By Ship To New Zealand in 1875 

AN EVENTFUL VOYAGE 


By W. J. BUTTON 

^HIS narrative was written on the 
71st anniversary of our arrival in 
Auckland, on August 27, 1875. 

We left the village of Loose, near 
Maidstone, Kent, on a bright, sunny 
morning early in May, 1875, to entrain 
at Maidstone for London. We were a 
family of seven—father, mother, and 
five children. There were many fare¬ 
wells from the villagers as we drove 
out on our first stage of the long jour¬ 
ney, with all our belongings in one 
very big packing case as well as a few 
boxes, etc., which were labelled 
“Wanted on the Voyage”. On the train 
at Maidstone were many of our future 
shipmates; for the most part, farm 
labourers seeking a new’ home in a new 
land. One had a concertina, and they 
were singing “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me”. The man with the concertina 
was to become a great favourite on the 
ship. 

When w’e arrived at London we were 
taken to the Blackwall emigrant bar¬ 
racks, a large building right on the 
banks of the Thames. There were 
long rows of bunks in a huge room with 
windows facing the river. We were in 
the barracks for a few days, during 
which time we visited relatives in Lon¬ 
don. One day we went to the East 
India Docks, and what a sight it was 
for us who had never seen a ship 
before! A forest of masts and yards 
as far as one could see. 

Then came the day. May 8, w’hen w-e 
boarded the tug wLich took us down 
to the full-rigged ship “Alumbagh”, 
which was to be our home for the next 
few months. On boarding the ship 
we soon settled down. There were two 
rows of berths, the same as at Black- 
wall, covered in with blue chintz. There 
were over 400 emigrants and 40 cabin 
passengers, as well, as the officers and 
crew; well nigh 500 souls on a ship 
of 1138 tons, which was commanded by 
Captain Lowe. 

The ship was an old wooden vessel, 
an East India merchantman, and was 
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said to have taken troops to the 
Crimea. We afterwards learned that 
she had only reached London a week 
or so earlier from the East, and was 
discharged and fitted up for us in a 
great hurry. Be that as it may, she 
was leaking all the way from port to 
port, and was pumped twice every 24 
hours, all the way to New Zealand. I 
very often gave a pull on the ropes 
which were rigged on the handles of 
the pumps. We boys thought it great 
fun. One night, during the voyage, my 
father, who had been made one of the 
ship’s constables—no doubt on account 
of his naval service in the Black and 
Baltic Seas—late one night found a 
fresh leak spurting out from the ship’s 
side, on the deck we lived on. Next 
day the carpenter went over the side 
on a plank—the ship having first been 
put on the other tack—and caulked up 
the leaking seam. I can remember 
hearing his mallet from our deck. 

Now as to the kind of food we lived 
on every day and all days. There were 
sheep and fowls for the cabin passen¬ 
gers, one of whom was our school¬ 
master. The emigrant fare consisted 
of tinned milk and tinned boiled beef, 
mutton, onions, carrots, and preserved 
boiled potatoes in big square tins; pea 
soup with salt pork in it while it lasted, 
and occasionally duff, tea, coffee, and 
limejuice. Altogether, I don’t think we 
fared so badly, and were lucky enough 
to have a good chief cook—a German. 

The morning after boarding the ship, 
Sunday, May 9, I came on deck to find 
we were slipping down Channel, with 
a light wind astern, and bright sun¬ 
shine drying the W’et canvas. Most 
folk were getting up from below the 
things “wanted on the voyage”. Church 
service was held on the poop, with a 
small harmonium to accompany the 
singing. This custom w’as followed on 
every fine Sunday during the passage. 

We had a fine passage through the 
dreaded Bay of Biscay, and until the 
night of May 27 all went well. On 



that night a fearful gale sprang up 
astern, and with great waves following 
the ship, we went to bunk, only to be 
wakened up with the old ship over on 
her beam ends, and water pouring down 
the hatchways, which were left open as 
much as ])ossible because of the 
crowded state of our deck, which con¬ 
tained over 300 people. The ship had 
swerved off her course and broached- 
to. The man at the wheel had his ribs 
broken when the wheel took charge 
and spun round, and was in the sick 
bay for the rest of the voyage. He 
was taken to the Auckland Hospital on 
arrival there. Had it not been for his 
stout build he would have gone over¬ 
board, but, as it was, he jammed his 
head and shoulders under the poop 
railings, and hung on. 

There we lay, with everything 
movable coming down to- leeward. All 
available men worked at a bucket bri¬ 
gade, and baled for their lives. We 
youngsters laughed and thought it 
great fun; but my dad often told me 
later that we were never nearer to 
Kingdom Come than we were that 
night. Slowly the ship righted herself, 
and on we ran before the raging gale. 
In the morning she was a sorry sight 
to see; bulwarks smashed, poop lad¬ 
ders down, and one of the lifeboats on 
the poop smashed in on one side like 
an egg-shell. I saw this boat lying on 
the foreshore in Auckland for at least 
two years after our arrival there. 

We had a torrid time in the tropics, 
and crossed the line on June 10. The 
usual custom on crossing the line was 
observed, and Neptune and his wife 
and court came aboard. However, I 
was too young to be “shaved”. 

One day, while lying becalmed, we 
were abreast of a full-rigged ship and 
a boat was sent away to her; next 
morning she was out of sight. A month 
out from England, the crew went 
through the ceremony of “Burying the 
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The ship "Alumbagh" at Gravesend, England. 


Dead Horse", a very old sailing ship 
custom. Often a crew, joining a sailing 
ship, Avonid get a month’s wages in 
advance, to buy new seaboots, oilskins, 
and the like. So, for a month, they 
would be working off what they called 
the "Dead Horse". The ceremony took 
])Iace at dusk. The carpenter made a 
"horse" from a tar barrel, with mane 
and tail of oakum. A young sailor then 
“rode" the “horse" round the decks 
two or three times, while the rest of 
the crew were singing: 

"They say, old Han (the capt.) your 
horse is dead. 

We say so and we hope so; 

And around Cape Horn your horse 
must go. 

Poor old Afan. 

This tune was sung as a rousing chorus, 
and finally the "horse" was hoisted uj) 
to the fore yard-arm and set alight. 
T here it blazed until the mate roared 

out in a loud voice, “Cut that d-- 

thing adrift," when it was dropped 
astern, still blazing. 

One day in June, after getting out of 
the doldrums, we sighted the hull of 
a burnt-out iron ship. When I first 
saw it, it looked like a big ship’s boat 
adrift. With the wind abeam our 
skipper clapped on every sail that 
would draw, and we soon came up to 
her. I shall never forget that scene. 
Women were crying; children looking- 
up at their mothers, wondering what it 
was all about. Alen all looking as if 
at a funeral. Remember this was only 
about nine months after the “Cos- 
patrick" disaster. By the way, I re¬ 
member the little village church at 
Loose being draped in black when news 
of that tragedy came to England. Hy 
father Avent up to the main topgallant 
top, and, as we passed about fifty yards 
by, saw right down into the hull. 
Everything Avooden Avas gone, and there 
Avas a lot of Avater in her. It was said 
at the time that Captain Lowe should 
have sunk the derelict, as Ave had a 
couple of old carronades aboard; but 
Ave passed on, leaving a menace on the 
high seas. We afterwards heard that 
the creAV reached the South American 
coast safely. 

On June 10 we passed the Cape of 
(Tood Hope. Although Ave had very 
stormy weather, and it was very cold, 
nothing of importance occurred until 
the North Cape of New Zealand was 
sighted early in August. There was one 


little event, “The Battle of the Boyne," 
Avhich was celebrated by a mild riot. 
We had a numl)er of Irish ])eople on 
board. The Northerners staged a i)ro- 
cession Avith blue blankets for banners, 
concertinas and Avhistles for a band. 
A1 arching round the deck, they Avere 
attacked. by the Southerners, Avho 
broke up the procession, and a free 
fight ensued. Several of the factions 
were "run in”, and Avere locked uj) for 
24 hours. When they were released, 
both sides joined in a Avelcome, and all 
Avas well again. 

On the journey, an ei>i(leniic of scar¬ 
let fever broke out, resulting in the 
deaths of 14 children. My youngest 
sister Avas thought to be dead, and the 
sailniaker Avas told to seAV her up, but 
my father Avould not hear of it, and 
Avatched over her until the crisis Avas 
past; and she is still alive and living 
at Elaniilton. Three adults—two i)a.s- 
sengers and one of the creAv—also died, 
making seventeen in all. 1 Avas on the 
forecastle alongside the sailor tolling 
the bell A\hen a young Avoman Avas 
buried. There Avas a big sea folloAving 
astern. One minute Ave Avere looking 
doAvn at the poop, and the next looking 
up in the air. When the stern Avas 
doAvn in the trough of the Avave the 
body Avas launched from a plank. The 
second funeral—the sailor’s—was at 
night, and Ave didn’t see anything of it, 
but heard the tramp of the men’s feet 
overhead as they carried their ship¬ 
mate’s body to the stern. The third death 
o''curred in the Auckland Harbour, 
almost at anchor. The man—Tom King 


—who had been orderly sergeant to 
General Cameron through the Maori 
Wars, married a half-caste girl in 
Auckland, and, on the return of the 
troops, took her to England. They had 
four children Avhile there, but she was 
ahvays ])ining for her native land, and 
King is said to have told her that he 
Avould take her home again, and he did. 

Shortly before the end of the voyage 
Ave had a fire on the galley roof. A 
mattress, put there by one of the single 
men, caught fire and caused some 
excitement until it Avas throAvn over the 
side. 

We sighted New Zealand early in 
August, and Avere three weeks beating 
doAvn from the North Cape against light 
southerly winds. When near the Hen 
and Chickens Islands, the ship failed 
to come about, and the captain decided 
to Avear ship. HoAvever, Avhen we did 
come round by this quicker method 
there Avas not much room to spare, and 
it Avas a close call to going on the 
rocks. 

On our arrival in Auckland Ave Avere 
kept on the shi]) for three days, and 
then taken to the Old Soldiers’ Bar¬ 
racks, on Barrack Hill—now Albert 
Park—just about where the Band Ro¬ 
tunda stands to-day. We had to stay 
there for four Aveeks before finding a 
house. I spent my ninth birthday while 
in the Barracks. 

The old "Alumbagh" met Avith disas¬ 
ter after she left for Calcutta, being 
dismasted in the Indian Ocean, from 
where she was towed to port. 
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COMPOSITE MARINE BEARINGS 


TN 1907 Dr. L. H. Baekeland invented 
a synthetic resin which was nniqne 
in that it could he first softened and 
then hardened under heat and pressure. 
The principal ingredients ot this new 
synthetic resin were phenol, a by- 
jiroduct of coke manufacture or petro¬ 
leum distillation, and formaldehyde, a 
by-product of wood alcohol manufac¬ 
ture. 

Initially, this synthetic resin was used 
in a minor way to make plates coni- 
jiosed of layers of paper or fabric, im¬ 
pregnated with synthetic resin. After 
a drying treatment, the layers were 
made into a stack and placed between 
the platens of a hydraulic press under 


high temperature and pressure. Under 
these conditions, the final chemical re¬ 
action bound the fibrous material into 
a new homogeneous comiiosition. 

Up to 1914, little thought was given 
to the use of synthetic resin bonded 
composition material other than for 
insulating purposes. Alore recently, 
however, a wide diversity of raw ma¬ 
terials and modifications in the original 
])rocess have been made, providing a 
broad range of interesting properties 
in new material. Their di-electric 
strength, mechanical strength, particu¬ 
larly compression and impact, light 
weight chemical resistance, wear resist¬ 
ance, low co-efficient of friction when 


lubricated with water, grease or oil, 
and machinability with ordinary ma¬ 
chine tools, have led synthetic com- 
jiositions into many and varied ai)])li- 
cations in the tough jobs of industry. 
One application which has recently 
come into prominence in the marine 
industry is propeller shaft and rudder 
stock bearing, etc. 

The grades of composition available 
in 1933 had already been tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully in stern tube bearings. That 
year a special type of resin was de¬ 
veloped for comi)Osition steel mill bear¬ 
ings, and was introduced also into 
marine bearings. An installation was 
made on the “Steel Exporter” on No¬ 
vember 3, 19v33. 

The shaft diameter was Ib^in., and 
the length of the bearing was 62in. The 
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Elizabeth and June go sailing together on 
Sydney Harbour. 


These Sailing Girls Say . . 

“IT’S FUN TO 
BE DITCHED” 


By CECIL SLOCOMBE. 

(Pictures by Jack Band.) 

From the day you floated your first 
toy boat on the bath water, it has prob¬ 
ably been one of your vague ambitions 
to sail your own craft some day. That’s 
an opportunity that often the years 
seem to deny us. 

Luckier, you’ll say, are teen-agers 
Elizabeth Burton (15) and June 
Bousche (16), who at week-ends and 
holidays sail a 10-foot boat around the 
miles of beautiful harbour at Sydney. 

Adventure adds spice to the fun of 
sailing for these young “salts”. If a 
sudden change in the wind fills their 
70 square feet of sail, as often happens, 
the boat may overturn, “ditching” the 
girl sailors — plunging them into the 
harbour. 

The boat won’t sink, but it can’t be 
righted. June and Elizabeth then have 
no option but to hang on patiently in 
the water, waiting for a fellow sailor 


or a police launch to give them a tow’. 

Then there’s the excitement of keep¬ 
ing out of the road of the many big 
ferries which constantly steam rapidly 
between harbour suburbs and mid-city. 

When the Australian spring comes 
(about September 1) the boat is taken 
out of its winter shed and scrubbed 


thoroughly. Sandpaper takes off the 
varnish covering, and a blow-lamp re¬ 
moves all paint, which must be erased 
to ensure a smooth finish for the new 
season’s coat. Torn sails are mended 
and patched, worn parts made firm, 
mast and spars sanded down, and the 
boat is ready to take the water again 
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initial clearance between the bearing 
and the shaft was .080in. The last time 
this bearing was measured was on 
March 1st, 1940, at which time the 
clearance was .203in., indicating a bear¬ 
ing- wear of roughly iin. in 61 years. 

The accei)tancc of composition bear¬ 
ings by commercial ship owners from 
1933 to 1941 was slow, as there was a 
tendency to compare with lignum vitae 
only the cost per pound. But as. its 
use spread, operating records soon indi¬ 
cated ease of installation, reduced lay 
time, low co-efficient of friction, longer 
wear, increased engine speed, reduced 
frequency of repairs. . When these im¬ 
portant operating economics were re¬ 
cognised, the use of resin-bonded com¬ 
position bearings became widespread. 

A typical installation was made on 


for another eight months or so. 

Elizabeth and June live in the 
harbour-side suburb of Mosman, go to 


the “Bethore", running between Balti¬ 
more and Valparaiso, Chile, carrying 
approximately 22,000 tons of ore and 
making roughly 7 round trips of 10,0(X) 
miles each per year^ Resin bonded com¬ 
position bearings were installed on the 
starboard side August 15, 1936. Lignum 
vitae was installed on the port side at 
the same time. When the shafts were 
drawn on April 15, 1939, the composi¬ 
tion bearing showed approximately 
.045ih. wear, with no appreciable wear 
on the shaft lines. The lignum vitae 
bearing showed sin. wear, and the liner 
was worn from i^in. to 3/16in. The port 
side lignum vitae bearing was replaced 
with composition at that time. This 
ship had a broken propeller blade on 
one tri]), during which the speed was 
adjusted to hold vibration to a mini¬ 


separate private schools for girls. 
Elizabeth, owner of the boat, is 
daughter of a local doctor. 


mum, and the composition bearing with¬ 
stood this severe trial. The owner of 
this vessel estimates a saving of several 
thousand dollars since composition 
bearings were originally installed. 

Prior to the start of World War If, 
the W. J. Manufacturing Co. Pty. Ltd., 
of Sydney, developed its Novasteen 
synthetic resin bonded fabric, lamin¬ 
ated material for electrical and 
mechanical applications. hollowing 
upon the successful adaptation of this 
material to difficult bearing applica¬ 
tions, a special grade of Novasteen 
1).401 was developed primarily as a 
composition bearing material. Over the 
war years, the critical situation on rub¬ 
ber and the difficulty of obtaining 
adequate supplies of lignum vitae, 
brought to everyone’s attention the ex¬ 
cellent properties of this new material 
for marine applications. Since the 
early days of the war, many hundreds 
of tail shaft bearings have l)een sup- 
l)lied for operations in Australian and 
Pacific waters. In addition to tail shaft 
bearings, Novasteen D.401 material is 
suitable for such applications as winch 
and windlass bearings, pintle bushings, 
rudder bearings, pump valves, and 
piston rings, i)iilley block sheaves, etc. 
Engine mounting blocks are used to 
absorb vibration and reduce noise be¬ 
tween motor frames and ship’s struc¬ 
ture. Composition pulleys have also 
been applied to mechanical telegraph 
systems. 

Because of light weight, high 
mechanical strength, resiliency, noise 
reduction and corrosion resistance, 
Novasteen D.201 gears are even of 
greater importance on ship board than 
in land applications. 

There arc, undoubtedly, many other 
])laces on board a ship and small craft 
where laminated Novasteen D.401 and 
D.201 material would efifect worthwhile 
operating economy. These materials 
must not be regarded as substitutes for 
those materials previously used, but as 
materials possessing superior proper¬ 
ties and wearing qualities,’which have 
been tested and proved over a number 
of years. 

—“Australian Power Boat and Yacht- 
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Former champion harbour yachtsman, John Akins, shows Elizabeth and June (right) 

how to tie a bowline knot. 




Small Islands Near Mount Mounganui 

BY "ACHILLES'* 


About half a mile to the east from 
the rugged volcanic rocks which jut 
out defiantly from the foot of Mount 
Maunganui the glorious sweep of the 
hard, sandy beach, upon which thou¬ 
sands of holidaymakers disport them¬ 
selves annually, is broken by the pic- 
turesciue little island of Moturiki, situ¬ 
ated about fifty yards from highwater 
mark and running out at right angles 
to the beach. It is really a huge rock, 
some 350 yards long, with an average 
width on top of 40 yards, and rugged, 
sloping sides which afford ample facili¬ 
ties for young people—and, indeed, 
people of mature age—for an interest¬ 
ing and adventurous scramble un¬ 
attended by serious risk, and providing 
points of vantage for fishing. The best 
position from which to woo the wily 
schnapper or the crafty kingfish is at 
the extreme end, where a peculiar rock 
formation, known as “The Tlowhole”, 
is situated. It consists of a V-shaped 
aperture between two high rocks 
narrowing to an oblique passage, a few 
feet long and about three feet wide, 
with smooth, perpendicular walls and 
opening into a small basin with sloping 
sides surmounted by weather-worn 
ledges and knolls. During an easterly 
storm the huge waves crash their way 
between the converging rocks and shat¬ 
ter themselves against the walls of the 
passage into a frenzied medley of 
water and spray leaping straight up, 
sometimes nearly 40 feet in an exi)and- 
ing circle, only to lall back helplessly 
into the maelstrom below and deluge 
the rocks on cither side—truly an in¬ 
spiring sight. 

A few hundred yards further to the 
east, and about 4C0 yards from the 
beach, lies .Motuotau, or Rabbit Island, 
as it is popularly known because of its 
similarit}^ in shape, viewed from a cer¬ 
tain angle, to a crouching rabbit. A 
treacherous current often runs between 
the island and the mainland, and only 
on rare occasions do swimmers visit it. 
On more than one occasion a hardy 
adventurous swimmer has been com¬ 
pelled to spend the night on the island. 
It has been proclaimed a bird sanctu¬ 


ary, and makes a splendid shelter and 
breeding place for several aquatic 
species, including the mutton bird. 
Scientific opinion is that the channel is 
gradually sanding up, and that, in 
course of time, a sandy isthmus will 
join it at low tide with the mainland, 
as is the case now with the sister 
island, Aloturiki. 

Another small island, plainly visible 
from Mount Maunganui, is Te Karewa, 
an eighth of a mile in circumference, 
eight acres in extent, and about seven 
miles distant in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion. It is merely a rhyolite fragment 
rising abruptly 350 feet out of the 
ocean, and is of interest chiefly as a 
sanctuary for the tuatara lizard. 

It was the scene of the wreck of 
the steamer “Taranaki” on 29th No- 



The Mount froru Tauranga, 


vember, 1878. Happily there was no 
loss of life, the passengers and crew 
being safely landed on the island. 
Shortly after striking, the vessel broke 
in two and became a total wreck. 

Mayor Island 

Of the larger islands visible from 
iMount Maunganui, by far the most 
interesting is Alayor Island, or Tuhna, 
which looms up boldly on the horizon 
some 23 miles to the north-west. 
Roughly rectangular in shape, it is 
about 2i miles from north to south and 
U miles from east to west. It was dis¬ 
covered by Captain Cook on 2nd No¬ 
vember, 1769, on his first voyage to 
New Zealand in the stout little barque 
“Endeavour”, which took shelter under 
the lee of the island as Cook was 
making his way along the coast. On 
proceeding northwards next morning 
he soon sighted a cluster of tall rocks 
and small islands which, in the dis¬ 
tance, gave the appearance of men 
standing together in a dignified pos¬ 
ture. With his turn for the use of 
whimsical names, he called them “The 
Court of Aldermen”, and gave the 
larger and more imposing island, whose 
shelter he had left a few hours pre¬ 
viously, the name “Mayor”, by which it 
has been chiefly known ever since. 
Amongst the Maoris, however, it has 
mainly been known as Tuhua because 
it is Nature’s chief repository of ob¬ 
sidian, known to them for centuries 
past as tuhua. Obsidian is a dark, hard, 
glossy substance of volcanic origin, and, 
from earliest times, was eagerly sought 
after by the Maoris of both the North 
and South Islands for making tools and 
weapons. 

The island is of rhyolite, or volcanic 
quartz rock formation, and probably 
belongs to the same geological period 
as Mount Maunganui and the small 
islands in its vicinity. Even to the 
layman visitor, as he beholds the varied 
strata of lavatic composition, it be¬ 
comes abundantly evident that this 
rocky outpost of the sea has been the 
scene of colossal volcanic upheavals. 
On every hand, obsidian is plainly vis- 
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ible—in sinuous seams along the pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs, in characteristic splashes 
on the weather-worn headlands, in the 
wave-fretted boulders at the foot of 
the cliffs, and in the numerous accumu¬ 
lations of rhyolite fragments in which 
the island abounds. A large oval¬ 
shaped crater, fully hve miles in cir¬ 
cumference, occupies an area of fully 
one thousand acres. The interior walls 
are very steep, with here and there a 
spur running inwards. The main spur 
terminates in a hill fully two hundred 
feet high, known as Tarewakoura. Also 
in the crater are two fresh-water lakes. 
Jn the larger, named Aroaratamahine, 
measuring about 35 chains by 8, the 
water is clear, but in the smaller, named 
Te Paritu, twelve chains by five, it is 
smoky in colour and unattractive, due 
])ossibly to a large swamj) nearby. The 
lakes have no visible outlet and are 
devoid of life. 

From a scenic point of view the coast 
line is an interesting series of islets, 
rocks, caves, arches and headlands, 
while in places the cracks in the vol¬ 
canic rock are responsible for many 
weird patterns and formations. In some 
places, also a columnar effect has been 
produced, and in others the impression 
is created that the rock has been 
slashed by some mighty giants. Finally, 
erosion, which goes on irresistibly along 
every coast line, has left its sculptured 
gifts in a variety of forms. It is not 
proposed to describe all the different 
features, but brief reference to a few 
of them should afford ample evidence 
that, to the average tourist. Mayor 
Island can be something more than a 
rendezvous for deep-sea fishing. Of the 
islets, Alatuone, on the eastern side of 
the island, is perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting. It lies less than fifty yards 
from the shore, and is a sanctuary for 
the Tuatara lizard. Of the numerous 
detached rocks, the Pinnacles in 
Orangatea Bay, near the extreme north 
of the island, are the most conspicuous. 
Rising perpendicularly from small bases 
to a height of fully 250 feet, they are 
an imposing sight. Another conspicu¬ 
ous rock, rearing its head nearly 80 
feet in the air, lies a little offshore at 
Waikawa Point, on the southern side 
of the island. The largest cave is situ¬ 
ated a little to the north of Tumutu 
Point, on the western side. Two fine 
archways catch the eye on the south¬ 
western shore—one at Whatepu Point 


and the other at Waikawa. To the 
north of Whatepu Point lies a stretch 
of open, sandy beach, but along the 
greater part of the coastline precipitous 
cliffs jut out menacingly; and Opo 
Bay and Otiora Bay, on the south side, 
are the only indentations that afford 
reasonable shelter for small craft. Of 
the two, Opo Bay, with its sloping 
beach of coarse sand, flanked on the 
south-east and north-west sides by 


headlands, is the better, though some¬ 
what exposed to winds from the east 
or south-east. Not only was it the 
most important settlement in the 
southern part of the island during its 
occupation by the Maoris, but it is 
to-day the recognised headquarters of 
deep-sea fishermen. 

(To be continued next issue.) 
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2nd N.Z. Division Yacht Club 

B} C. P. PEAL 



the end of hostilities in Europe 
for the New Zealand Division, 
tired and war-weary after the Italian 
campaign, Trieste was a very promis¬ 
ing and imposing place for the rest 
and recreation that the Kiwis deserved. 
Little wonder that within two weeks 
after our arrival many of the lads were 
renovating and fitting out boats that 
had been used previously by German 
naval units. 

The appearance of a fast torpedo 
boat, manned by medical lads, and 
seven other fast small suicide craft 
salvaged by other divisional units, 
spurred interest, and in May 1945, a 
very successful power-boat regatta was 
held oflf Divisional Headcpiarters at 
Castle Miramare. 

Interest and enthusiasm mounted, 
and on May 24th, a general meeting 
was called by the divisional sports offi¬ 
cer. Over 100 yachtsmen gathered in 
historic surroundings to discuss the 
formation of a Yacht Club, and elect 
a general committee for the purpose 
of scouting round Trieste and the 
neighbouring area for a suitable club¬ 
house and sailing craft. Due to the 
keenness of the committee, progress 
was fast, and by the beginning of June 
we were established in the Royal Adri¬ 
atic Yacht Club Building through the 
courtesy of the club commodore, and 
co-operation of the Royal Navy, who 
vacated the building for us. 

Private Italian boat-owners were ap¬ 
proached through the club, and within 
a short time eight Monotype class 
yachts had been placed at our disposal. 
The local boat-building yard offered us 
assistance, and keen Kiwis worked with 
vigour to sand down and prepare these 
boats for the water. Offers of “Star” 
class yachts and other international de¬ 
signs, including two eight-metre racers 
and a “Snipe”, were received, and the 
rapid renovation of these boats justi¬ 
fied the keenness of all concerned. 

As protection from likely bombing, 
boats had been stored away in ware¬ 
houses throughout the city, and the 


problem of transporting them to the 
water had to be taken into account. 
This was overcome by the requisition¬ 
ing of a crane mounted on a Sherman 
tank supplied by the I8th Armoured 
Regiment. Inquisitive Italians crowded 
around to watch the pulling-out and 
lifting of “Star” class boats from dark 
and dingy rooms. Lighter boats were 
conveyed through the narrow streets 
‘by a three-ton truck to a fitting-out 
garage kindly lent to us by the Navy. 

Perhaps a short description of these 
yachts would be fitting. The Monotype 
class is a one-design racer of approxi¬ 
mately 15ft. overall, with light carvel 
construction permitting a fine entry, to 
stable midship section with an easy run 
aft for fast “off wind” sailing. A qiain- 
sail is supported by a pear-shaped mast, 
which is lightly stayed, as only one 
sail is carried. Incorporating a steel 
drop-plate, and rudder with wishbone 
tiller, which is ideal for heavy weather, 
the result is a fast craft for local con¬ 
ditions. “Z” class owners remarked 
on the similarity of sailing these to 
their own boats back in New Zealand. 
Of the “Star” class I need say little, 
as these boats are known throughout 
the world for their excellent sailing 
ability in fair winds with moderate 
seas. Their numerous, “gadgets” for 
adjusting stays, sails, etc., were over¬ 
looked except for a very useful ratchet- 
capstan used when bousting in the 
staysail jib. 

A surprise awaited us one afternoon 
when we were told that our patron. 
Lieutenant-general Sir B. Freyberg, 
V.C, wished to visit the club, and ex¬ 
pressed his desire to sail in one of the 
craft. No boats were ready for the 
water at the time, but many hands 
made light work, and on his arrival a 
Monotype had been fitted out, and 
placed at his disposal. Efforts were 
fully repaid by the general’s apprecia¬ 
tion for a pleasant day’s sailing. 

By June 15 there were eight ^^ono- 
types and two Stars in the water, so 
two days later our Sailing Committee 
arranged a regatta with another yacht 


clul) that had been established by a 
British corps in Monfalcone, approxi¬ 
mately 15 miles down the coast. Due 
to calm conditions, competing boats 
were towed by launches to a previously 
laid-out triangular course off Castle 
Aliramare. A naval M.T.B. com¬ 
manded by a New Zealander was gen¬ 
erously placed for use as a flagship 
with morning and afternoon tea pro¬ 
vided by the ship’s crew. Conditions 
remained light throughout the early 
part of the day, and only two races 
were completed, but later spirits rose as 
a breeze came in from the sea and 
made competition keener. When dusk 
fell a few of the boats were able to 
sail to their respective clubs, while 
others were towed home. All were 
enthusiastic for future regattas, which 
followed at weekly periods, alternating 
between Trieste and Alonfalcone. 

The 2nd New Zealand Division Yacht 
Club included all those interested in 
yachting, and was organised on a 
divisional basis. A small staff of very 
able yachtsmen and boatbuilders was 
billeted at the club-rooms to keep boats 
in ship-shai)e order, and to prepare 
them for sailing after 9 o’clock each 
morning. Due to the large number of 
interested Kiwis frequenting the club 
and the limited number of boats avail¬ 
able, it was found necessary to compile 
a roster of boats and crews, to pass 
patrons through a sailing test. Gradings 
in this test allowed scope for amateurs, 
and with able coaching from club staff, 
many a lad rose from for’ard hand to 
skipper, and later made good placings 
in local club races. 

Just how pleasant times had been in 
the establishing and maintaining of the 
club was not felt until the day came 
when we officially handed over to the 
British unit relieving us. In com¬ 
memoration a dance was held, and a 
good time was had by all. 

The memories of those happy sailing 
days will be vivid in the thoughts of 
many a New Zealand yachtie, whether 
he sails in a 14-footer or a stately 
keeler. 
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“WOODEN 

WALLS” 

Train Merchant 


Captains 


On the left is the bowsprit and figurehead of the 
clipper "Cutty Sark". 


XT used to be said that the only train- 

ing school for seamen was the sea 
itself—that no man could call himself 
a sailor unless he had shipped before 
the mast. In the old days a boy who 
wished to make the sea his career be¬ 
came an active sailor at a very tender 
age. Lord Nelson himself was only 
twelve years of age when he climbed 
the gang plank of his first ship. 

Despite this age of mechanical pro¬ 
pulsion the old “wooden walls” of 
Britain have not entirely disappeared 
from the scene. They no longer sail 
under billowy clouds of canvas, but rest 
at their moorings at many places 
around the coast. They serve many 
useful purposes and probably the most 
useful of all is that of training schools 
for the seamen of the future. Steeped 
in tradition as they are, sound and solid 
as only British oak can be, they are 
indeed an ideal starting point for sea- 
minded youth. 

Two of these old “wooden walls” are 
famous as training ships for officers of 
the Merchant Navy. They are “H.M/S. 
Worcester,” which is berthed off 
Greenhithe, Kent, and “H.M.S. Con¬ 
way,” which rides at her anchors off 
Bangor on the Menai Straits. 

Boys are accepted for both these 
floating schools between the ages of 
13 and 16 years, and two years is the 


Cadets of the Thames 


H.M.S. "Worcester" at her moorings. 

famous lea 

minimum period of training. By per¬ 
mission of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty all boys on entry are 
enrolled cadets. Royal Naval Reserve, 
and given the privilege of wearing the 
uniform of that rank. Admission to 
both schools is by competitive entrance 
examination and interview. Broadly 
speaking the curriculum is that of the 
very best type of school in which 
classical studies are replaced by prac¬ 
tical instruction in nautical subjects,, 
such as navigation, seamanship, signal¬ 
ling, first aid, meteorology, ship con¬ 
struction and engineering. Should a 
cadet decide to adopt a shore career 
upon the conclusion of his training he 
finds that he is not handicapped in any 
way, for the training and education he 
has received will stand him in good 
stead no matter what his ultimate 
career. 

The present “Worcester” (late “Ex¬ 
mouth”) is fitted up as an Officers’ 
Training College for 250 cadets, with a 


boat work. 


staff of 50 officers and men. The ship 
is of 6,000 gross tonnage, length 346 
feet and beam 53 feet. She is the larg¬ 
est training ship afloat; has a clear 
upper deck of 160 feet and four decks 
of ten feet headroom each. 

Moored a short distance abreast of 
the “Worcester” is the famous old 
clipper ship “Cutty Sark,” presented 
to the College in 1938 by Mrs. Dowman, 
the widow of the late owner. No his¬ 
tory of the sea could be complete 
without mention of the “Cutty Sark,” 
which was built at Dumbarton in 1869 
to plans that enabled her to beat all 
sailing ship records in speed and sea¬ 
worthiness. 

The “Conway” was originally an 
auxiliary screw battleship of 92 guns. 
Her beam is 54 feet and length 245 feet. 
The ship is fully rigged and her upper 
deck well protected with high bul¬ 
warks. The four spacious decks are 
clear fore and aft, giving ample room 
for drill and exercise. There are eight 
classrooms, a seamanship room and a 
I)hysics laboratory, each capable of 
accommodating thirty cadets. The 
“Conway” possesses 19 pulling, sailing 
and motor boats, and the cadets are 
made thoroughly efficient in the hand¬ 
ling of them. 

Alany famous men, whose names are 
now part of history, had their early 
training in one or other of those ships. 
To-day the ships are working with full 
complements of cadets, and it is no 
figment of the imagination to assert 
that among the names at present in¬ 
scribed upon the rolls are many des¬ 
tined to leave their mark upon the 
sea-history of the future. 


Nautical Training College at 
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A 22ft. Mullet 


Boat 


By R. T. HARTLEY 






SAIL AREAS. 


STANDING RIGGING. 


Sail. 

Afain sail . 

Mainsail 2n(l reef 

Reaching jib . 

Working jib . 

Storm jib . 

Mast-head spinnaker 
Working spinnaker .... 


Area. 


Description 

Size 

Break 

strain. 

487 

sq. 

ft. 

Top backstay .... 

iin. 

cic. 

24cwt. 

363 

sq. 

ft. 

Lower backstay 

lin. 

cic. 

90cwt. 

208 

sq. 

ft. 

Top headstay .... 

Sin. 

cic. 

24cwt. 

148 

sq. 

ft. 

Lower headstay 

«in. 

cic. 

58c wt. 

75 

sq. 

ft. 

Toj) shrouds 

^in. 

cic. 

58c wt. 

690 

sq. 

ft. 

Lower shrouds .... 

5in. 

cic. 

58c wt. 

525 

sq. 

ft. 

Diamond shrouds 

iin. 

cic. 

24cwt. 


ALL SPARS HOLLOW. 

SAIL BATTENS TAPERED, 3iin TO 
Hill. 

TABLE OF OFFSETS. 


Copies of the Table of Offsets for 
this craft will be supplied on request 
to the editor of “Sea Spray” to anyone 
interested. 

(Continued on pages 19 and 20.) 
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Jottings From Auckland • 


BY •*MAHOE" 

L atest innovation introduced into 
Auckland yachting circles w’as a 
two-way ship-to-shore radio communi¬ 
cation service, which was put into opera¬ 
tion for the first time during the har¬ 
bour races on Saturday, November 23. 
The object of this service is to provide 
a rapid means of communication be¬ 
tween the patrol launches and the 
racing officials ashore, so that capsized 
craft which may be visible from the 
shore, but not from the patrol 
launches, may be given prompt assist- 


A 22ff Mullet Boat (Continued) 

I was very pleased to see your maga¬ 
zine publishing yacht designs, as I 
think that many of the types of boats 
developed by the boatbuilders of this 
country are worthy of publication. 

For the last few years I have been 
designing for Shipbuilders, Ltd., and 
Lidgard’s Shipyard, of Auckland, and 
consequently am in the possession of 
quite a variety of designs. 

The drawings I have forwarded to 
you are of one of Auckland’s most 
popular class mullet boast. 

The gaff sail is the normal rig of 
these boats. The Bermudan sail plan 
shown is more an experimental rig, 
as so far this type of sail plan has 
not been very successful on mullet 
boats in Auckland, although on an 
easily-driven hull of the type I have 
designed it should prove successful. 
The biggest difficulty is obtaining 
enough sail area to compete with the 
gaff-rigged boats in light weather. 

The mast is rectangular in shape and 
hollow. Its height—43ft. above the 
deck—enables the setting of a very 
large spinnaker. This is essential on 
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ance. Mr. Peter Cosgrave, member of 
the Tamaki Yacht Club, and a keen 
amateur radio enthusiast, obtained 
special permission from the Post and 
Telegraph Department to set up the 
service, and on the above-mentioned 
date a set installed on the Orakei 
wharf, in the charge of the racing offi¬ 
cials, and another in the radio patrol 
launch, were in direct communi¬ 
cation throughout the races. Mr. Cos- 
grave was assisted by two other radio 
amateurs, Mr. J. R. Carss and Mr. A. 
D. Smerdon. 


a hull type, which is fast on the wind 
but inclined to be slower off the wind. 

To facilitate the handling of the 
reaching jib the fore-stay is double, 
and both jibs are hanked on together. 
Restrictions on this class call for the 
minimum of one ton of inside ballast 
and the displacement on the lines 
drawing is worked out to this figure. 
However, she would be at her best 
performance with between 26 and 28 
cwt. 

Having designed this boat for racing 
mvself, on the Auckland Harbour, I 
am not in a position to build her, for 
at present 1 am too busy starting a 
boatbuilding business in Whangarei, in 
partnership with Air. La C,assie, of 
Auckland. 

I would like to see a design by one 
of New Zealand’s designers published 
every month, and articles on new boats 
being built throughout the country. I 
greatly appreciated Mr. Alason’s X 
class, and ATr. J. Brooke’s “Gleam”, 
published in previous issues. You have 
my permission to publish these draw¬ 
ings, and anyone may copy them if 
they wish to build. 


The first message of this new system 
to be despatched was as follows:— 
“Radio Patrol to wharf. Eighteen- 
footer V 35 dismasted, and is being 
taken in tow by V 40. We are pro¬ 
ceeding to take over the tow. What 
are your instructions?” 

In a matter of seconds, the Orakei 
wharf officials had given the necessary 
instructions for the harbour patrol to 
take over the rescue operations. 

Mr. Cosgrave and his assistants are 
to be congratulated on instituting a 
service which will definitely be of great 
assistance in rendering prompt aid to 
capsized craft, and may even be a 
means of saving life, in a sport which 
already in the last two seasons has 
cost four men and a youth their lives. 

+ H + 

By the time this goes to print, 
if present plans remain unaltered, the 
33-foot yawl “Te Rapunga” will be 
swinging to a mooring in the Auckland 
Harbour, after an absence of just on 
twelve years. Information has come to 
hand, that well-known owner-skipper, 
George Dibbern, is bringing “Te Ra¬ 
punga” from Napier to Auckland, 
where he hopes to fetch up some time 
l)efore Christmas. 

Readers no doubt will remember that 
George sailed the “Te Rapunga” from 
Germany to New Zealand in 1934, and 
while visiting Auckland he nominated 
his yacht for the Trans-Tasman race, 
which commenced on December 8, 1934. 
There were only two boats in the race, 
‘‘Te Rapunga” and Tohn Wray’s “Nga- 
taki”. The race, which was to AIel- 
bourne, roughly 1,630 miles away, was 
won by “Te Rapunga”, after a passage 
of 19 days, and her owner was awarded 
the cup and a purse of £70, which was 
very kindly donated by the Victoria 
Y'achting Association. 

“Te Rapunga’s” crew consisted of 
George Dibbern, his round-the-world 
sailing mate, Gunter Schramm, and 
Auckland yachtsmen J. N. Tattersfield, 
F. J. Norris and A. E. Vaile. 
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It looks as though history is going 
l<) repeat itself, and, i)rovicling present 
l)lans can be carried out satisfactorily, 
“Te Rapunga” will be jogging behind 
the starting line, waiting for the gun 
which will send her 6n her long and 
arduous passage across the Tasman 
Sea, in the fourth Trans-Tasman Ocean 
Race, scheduled to commence in Janu¬ 
ary, 1947. George will no doubt be on 
top of the world when this hai)py event 
takes place, as it is some time since 
he has felt the heave of the open 
ocean, and, in addition to this, there 
will be the added satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that besides his crew—whoever 
they may be—he will have beside him 
in the cockpit an old and trusted sailing 
mate, for Gunter Schramm, now hap¬ 
pily married and settled in Tasmania, 
is going to fly to Auckland especially 
for the honour of being on board “Te 
Rapunga” once again, to help George 
drive this historic little ocean voyager 
across the stormy Tasman. Good luck, 
George! May you have fair winds. 

+ + + 

Apropos the above remarks in re¬ 
gard to the Tasman Race, it looks— 
at the time of writing—as though the 
field is not going to be a big one, for 
only two “possibles” have so far been 
mentioned—the 31ft. double-ended 

cutter “Drifter” and “Te Rapunga”. 

+ + + 

With the passing of the late Joseph 
Patrick—briefly mentioned in last 

month’s “Sea Spray”—Auckland lost 
one of its best known and respected 
senior yachtsmen. I su])i)osc Joe Pat¬ 
rick was just as well known down south 
as he was in Auckland, for he partici¬ 
pated in a number of Sanders Cup con¬ 
tests sailed in southern waters. 

Joe commenced his sailing career on 
the Manukau Plarbour as a boy, on 
board a yacht called the “Sylvia”, 
owned by an old chap called “Putty” 
Jones. He next acquired a small centre- 
boarder about 16 or 18 feet, in which 
he commenced sailing on the Waite- 
mata. in 1913 Joe went into partner¬ 
ship in the “Speedwell”, thus com¬ 
mencing a lifelong association with his 
well-known sailing mate Frank Cloke. 
The other partners in “Speedwell” 
were Tom Patrick and Alessrs. Simp¬ 
son and Lee. For the next 24 years 
I'atrick and Cloke raced the now 
famous little “Speedwell”, winning in¬ 
numerable races with this 32-foot cut¬ 
ter, and one doubts whether any other 
owners of the future will ever meet 
with greater success than did Alessrs. 
Patrick and Cloke. During the war 
years of 1916-17, “Speedwell” was laid 
up, and Frank Cloke and Tom Patrick 
had a 14-foot Sanders Cup boat built. 
She was christened the “Desert Gold”, 
and she cost her owners £35 complete! 
Joe skippered the “Desert Gold” in the 
1922 Sanders Cup races, winning the 
match for Auckland. 
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After selling the “Desert Gold” 
I'raiik had the “Avalon” built in 1926, 
and Joe skippered her in all her races 
except 1929, in which year “Trot” Wil- 
lets sailed her to victory, winning the 
Cup for Auckland at Akaroa. Frank 
sold the “Avalon” in 1930, thu§ sever¬ 
ing the partners’ connection with San¬ 
ders Cup boats. 

Back in “Speedwell” the partners 
raced hard and successfully until 1937, 
when they sold her after an ownership 
of 24 years, and bought the “Rainbow” 
from the late Arch. Buchanan, who for 
many years had used her for cruising 
only. “Rainbow” was now restored to 
her former racing state, and with Joe 



The late Joe Patrick (on the left) with his 
partner, Frank Cloke. 

on the tiller was just commencing to 
“come back” when World War II broke 
out, thus curtailing for some years any 
hopes that Joe might have had of 
building up a successful racing record 
with this fine old ship. 

On a beautiful summer’s day, on 
January 29, 1946, Joe sailed his last race 
in the Auckland .Anniversary Regatta, 
in a fresh breeze from the sou’-west, 
with Joe on the tiller, “Rainbow”, 
looking a picture in her glossy enamel 
and gold, with her beautifully-kept 
mast and spars, and snowy white sails, 
was hard on the wind, under full can¬ 
vas, when, shortly before the finish line 
was crossed, her mast went overboard 
at the deck. There surely was some¬ 
thing symbolic about the breaking of 
that mast, for it marked the end of Joe 
Patrick’s racing career, and the life¬ 
long association with his friend and 
partner, Frank Cloke. 


And so, as one writer aptly put it in 
regard to those yachtsmen who have 
passed on, “Joe has crossed the line 
for the last time,” but make no mistake 
about this, his name will be remem¬ 
bered. And the old ship? Frank says 
she will not be racing this year. Next 
year, perhaps. He did not say so, but 
one guessed that something very big 
had gone out of “Rainbow’s” life, and 
out of Frank’s, too, for there is no 
doubt that there was an intimate 
understanding and friendship between 
lively, light-hearted Frank Cloke and 
his lifelong sailing mate—quiet, un¬ 
assuming, honest Joseph Patrick. 

+ + 4- 

Alr. S. E. Alarler’s cutter “Rawhiti”, 
which was scheduled to sail from Syd¬ 
ney to Auckland on December 2, was 
still at anchor a week later, and at this 
time of writing no word has been re¬ 
ceived in Auckland of her departure 
date. However, as Air. Aliij-ler contem¬ 
plates racing “Rawhiti” in the Anni¬ 
versary Regatta on January 29, she 
will no doubt be at the starting line on 
time. It is hoped at a later date to 
publish in this journal the story of 
“Rawhiti’s” passage across the Tasman 
Sea. In the meantime readers may be 
interested in a brief account of this 
famous old j^acht’s original crossing of 
the Tasman, just 41 years ago. 

“Rawhiti” was designed and built by 
Logan Brothers in 1905, to the order 
of the late Air. A. T. Pittar, of Sydney. 
She was known in those days as a 40 
linear rater, and measured 54 feet 
overall, 35 feet waterline, 9ft. lOin. in 
beam, and 7ft. 3in. draught of water. 
The name “Rawhiti” is a Maori word 
meaning the East. 

After undergoing her trials in the 
Auckland Harbour, “Rawhiti” was pre- 
I)arcd for her passage across the Tas¬ 
man Sea. For this passage she carried 
a very small rig, consisting of headsail 
and short gaff mainsail, which reefed 
down to less than a quarter of the full 
sail area. 

On 18th October, 1905, after being 
cleared by the Customs, “Rawhiti” put 
to sea. She had on board a crew of 
three men: Captain (). Schulze, a well- 
known trader to the Islands, Air. John 
Hell, a keen Auckland yachtsman, \Vho, 
incidentally, carried out the task of 
rigging all of the Logan boats, and Air. 
F'. Bennet, a young man from Nelson, 
who had previously been to sea. Appa- 
recently the wind was light, for after 
leaving her berth on the eastern side of 
the Railway Wharf “Rawhiti” was 
taken in tow by the ferry steamer 
“Albatross”, which had on board a 
number of officers of the Royal New 
Zealand Yacht Squadron, under Com¬ 
modore Alurdoch, and some interested 
citizens, who had come to bid the yacht 
farewell. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Wellington Notes 



A fresh breeze in Idle Along Trials a+ Wellington. 


[Photo News] 


Huge Regatta Planned 

FITTING ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 


The Wellington Citizens’ Anniver¬ 
sary Regatta Committee is arranging 
a regatta more ambitious than any yet 
undertaken for 22nd and 25th January. 

The Harbour Board is expecting sev¬ 
eral large vessels to be in port during 
the latter part of January and the 
crews of these will probably take part 
in the competitions. One of the ships, 
if available, will ferry passengers into 
the stream, where they can watch the 
events. One of the large undertakings 
contemplated, that of re-enacting the 
arrival of the Maoris, has had to be 
abandoned because of the many diffi¬ 
culties involved. However, it will be 
supplanted by the staging of a no less 
spectacular event—the landing of the 
first immigrants from the “Tory”. Com¬ 
modore Faulkner is trying to arrange 


for one of the smaller naval vessels to 
join the festival, and it has been inti¬ 
mated by the French Legation that a 
French warship may be in port at the 
same time. A flag ship will be sup¬ 
plied by the U.S.S. Co.—probably the 
“Terawhiti”. 

In order to lend more colour still to 
the occasion, Mr. Appleton was to 
approach the Commissioner of Sea 
Scouts and ask him if it would be pos¬ 
sible to hold their Dominion regatta, 
which is scheduled to take place at 
Tauranga from the 18th to the 25th of 
January, at Wellington. Unfortun¬ 
ately the committee was informed that 
the Wellington Rowing Association 
would have to support the Wanganui 
Regatta on January 25, but if the date 
should be adjusted the oarsmen would 
help in the Wellington Regatta. 


Wellington Boats and 
Crews Selected 

After a gruelling series of trials, the 
Wellington TTovincial Yacht and 
Motor Boat Association has selected 
the boats and crews to represent the 
province or port at the various con¬ 
tests to be held in January. 

Tanner Cup (P Class, 7ft. N.Z. 
Championship, at Christchurch).— 
Boat: “Pluto”. Skipper: W. Yates. 

Cornwell Cup (Z Class Junior Inter¬ 
port Championship, at Auckland).— 
Boat: “Slipaway”. Crew: R. J. Wil¬ 
liamson (skipper) and D. Bartlett. 

!Moffit Cup (Idle Along N.Z. Cham¬ 
pionship, at Christchurch).—Boat: 
“Belvedere”. Crew: A. W. Johnson 
(skipper), P. G. Cooke and A. Wilson. 

Sanders Memorial Cup (X Class, at 
Auckland).—Boat: “Gallina”. Crew: 
H. Kingham (skipper), B. J. Daly, J. 
Barnes and A. Cox. 
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Propellor Dimensions 


Those who aspire to design propel¬ 
lers and can state with a fair degree 
of accuracy what should be the 
diameter, pitch and blade area are 
generally humble people in that they 
realise the truth of the paradox that 
the more they learn the less they feel 
they know. 

All of us are plagued at some time 
or another by the fellow that pulls out 
a “guessing stick”, otherwise known as 
a slide rule, and after some spectacular 
juggling with cursor delivers a snap 
answer—mostly wrong. Not that we 
have a “down” on slide rules, which are 
invaluable items. It is toward a minor¬ 
ity of operators with such conceit that 
they use them in the vain endeavour 
to enhance personal prestige that we 
level our criticism. 

The foregoing was written after wit¬ 
nessing a woeful piece of work in 
which a pseudo expert on propellers 
tried to demonstrate his “wisdom”. 

It is timely to remind those who re¬ 
quire a new propeller not to rely on the 
advice of anyone whose experience is 
in the least suspect. Where propellers 
are concerned it is useful to have 
numerous records of actual perform¬ 
ance, as these give an additional check 
to figures based purely on theory. The 
point is that anyone who can apply a 
simple formula can work out the size 
of a propeller which will absorb a 
stated power at a given speed, but that 
is not designing. Many other factors 
must be taken into consideration, such 
as the duty required of the boat, the 
lines of the hull, the flow of water past 
the stern sections, and several other 
vital factors, all of which combine to 
enforce a compromise. 

—“Motor Boat and Yachting”. 


Do Not Go All Sail 

Sir,—T wonder if you pore over the 
plans and layouts of new craft in over¬ 
seas magazines as I do. It occurs to 
one that there must be many others 
who do likewise, and it should be pos¬ 
sible to have such plans in “Sea Spray” 
of craft that are being built in New 
Zealand. 


I have owned craft from 16ft. to 36ft., 
but a large proportion of the fun is in 
reading of new craft that are in the 
making, in either text or advertise¬ 
ments. We all live in hopes of owning 
something bigger and better one day. 



Mr. A. M. White's "Maritya 111” on 
Waikaremoana. 


One other suggestion, if I may, and 
that is: Don’t go “all sail”; there are 
many of us who prefer “motor”. 

^ly present craft is 17ft. x 6ft. 2in., 
locajly built to plans by Cranley Bros., 
U.S.A., powere(l with Willys Whippet 
4cyl. car motor—all on trailer. Usual 
venue, Waikaremoana. Room in cabin 
for two if you do get weather-bound, 
or prefer to stay out—personally I pre¬ 
fer a good camp. 

Good luck. Yours, 

A. M. White, Gisborne. 




Doubtful Gadgets 

A certain boat was equipped with an 
“exclusive feature” intended to materi¬ 
ally increase her speed. For years 
various owmers proudly pointed out 
this feature and carefully tended it in its 
weaker moments. Then along came an 
unbeliever who chucked the “feature” 
overboard and, wdth no other change, 
peT)i)ed the speed of the boat up several 
miles an hour. We recall a gas-eating 
car w^e had once that never did run 
right until the gadget claimed to be a 
fuel-saver fell off and w’e drove a wood 
plug into the opening w-here it had 
formerly functioned. 


Water Speed Record 

The International Motor Yachting 
Union has now approved the proposal 
that any form of motor propulsion 
should be permissible for boats attack¬ 
ing the unlimited water speed record. 
As the rules stood, boats were required 
to be driven by propellers acting in or 
against the water. 

The immediate object of the pro¬ 
posal which has now been adopted was, 
of course, to regularise the position of 
a boat propelled by a jet motor dis¬ 
charging into the atmosphere. The ap¬ 
proval now given is only reasonable. 
Whatever may be the result of the 
attempt being prepared by Sir Mal¬ 
colm Campbell—and it must be borne 
in mind that the boat he proposes to 
run was originally designed for under¬ 
water propulsion—it is pretty certain 
that sooner or later a jet boat will 
travel on the water at a higher speed 
than has been attained hitherto. It 
would obviously be unfair to withhold 
recognition of an “unlimited” record 
simply because a boat was not driven 
by a certain form of propulsion. 

The use of hydrofoils is now per¬ 
mitted in the unlimited class record. 

—“Motor Boat and Yachting.” 


Thrilling Finishes in 
Hydroplane Races 

Some of the most thrilling finishes 
seen for a long time w’ere witnessed on 
the Estuary recently when the New 
Brighton Power-boat Club held a series 
of races. Fast times were recorded in 
all events, and the racing had the 
crowd on its toes from start to finish. 
Results: 

First Hydroplane Race.—“Spitfire” 
(H. Savage) I, “Myra B” (J. Barbour) 
2, “Atom” (J. Johnston) 3. 

Second Hydroplane Race.—“Comet” 
(W. Phillips) 1, “Alercury” (S. Smith) 
2, “Myra B” 3. 

Cruiser Class Race.—“Weka” (D. R. 
Dickie) 1, “Ararua” (L. J. Rasmussen) 
2, “Ascot” (Macfarlane) 3. 
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WITH THE OARSMEN 



ANSWER TO STATUS QUERY. 

Do you know what determines the 
status of a youth, maicien, junior, and 
so on in rowing? Unless you have a 
singular interest in the sport the 
chances are that you don’t. Below we 
give you the solution to this complex 
question as supi)lied by club secretary 
J. Bain, of the Wellington Club, to 
“Sea Spray’s" reporter. 

Definition of class in rowing follows 
a complicated system, with age, per¬ 
formance and weight the determining 
factors. 

Age settles the definition of a youth. 
Provided oarsmen and scullers are 
under the age of 21 years on the adver¬ 
tised date of a regatta, they can row 
in this class. Whether they have won 
up to senior while under this age makes 
no difference; they can still row as 
youths if they want to. 

The Maidens 

Maiden oarsmen are decided on per¬ 
formance. A maiden oarsman is one 
who has never w’on 'a senior race an d 
who has never won a senior or junior 
race and who ras never won a maiden 
rowing race prior to October 1 preced¬ 
ing the regatta, other than races limited 
to members of one club. ]Men in this 
class can continue to row maiden for 
the rest of the season provided they do 
not win in a higher grade in the mean¬ 
time. 

The same yardstick is used to deter¬ 
mine the status of a maiden sculler. 
Here it might not be inappropriate to 
point out that rowing and sculling are 
tw’O different branches of the same 
sport, and a man can be, say, a senior 
sculler and yet be a maiden oarsman. 

Performance also decides the defini¬ 
tion of a junior. A junior oarsman or 
sculler is one who has never won any 
senior rowing or sculling race, and has 
not won a junior rowing or sculling 
race in more than one season prior to 
October 1 preceding the regatta, other 
than events limited to members of one 
club. Therefore a crew can win two 
years junior provided it does not win 
a senior race. 

Weight again decides the classifica¬ 
tion of a welterweight junior crew. A 
welterweight junior oarsman or sculler 


cannot weigh more than lOst. 71b. on 
the day of the race, and winners may 
win in two rowing seasons in this class, 
and also win in two seasons in the 
junior class. 

Once winning senior, always a senior, 
excejU as far as youths are concerned— 
that comi)letes the story. A season, 
incidentally, extends from September 
30 to October 1 of the following year. 
No status is involved in local inter-club 
contests. 


WELLINGTON CLUB NOTES. 

The Wellington Rowing Club, which 
opened 75 years ago as a professional 
club, and which has been operating for 
the past 62 j^ears as an amateur club, 
is contemplating a complete renovation 
of its building in Jervois Quay. 

Now that the N.Z.A.R.A. is intro¬ 
ducing the new plywood boat into New 
Zealand, definite orders have been 
placed with the only plywood boat- 
builder known—Mr. George Towns, of 
Sydney. As this is the only source of 
supply, much time may elapse before 
the orders are filled. 

Wellington Club has placed orders 
for six plywood boats—two fours, two 
practice pairs (convertible doubles), 
and two practice singles. Club officials 
thought it desirable to change to ply¬ 
wood craft, while there exists such a 
shortage of all kinds of plant. This 
raises the question of plywood boats 
competing with others, but the New 
Zealand Council has consented to the 
new boats competing with the present 
clinker-built craft. 


REVIEW OF COMING EVENTS. 

As is usual for the beginning of a 
new year, January and February will 
find Wellington oarsmen participating 
in many and varied contests. First of 
the big attractions will be the New 
Year’s Day regatta at Picton, which 
will be followed by the Wanganui 
Rowing Association’s regatta on the 
25th of January. This will be followed 
by the Wellington Association’s re¬ 
gatta on February 8, just one week 


before the grand climax, the New Zea¬ 
land regatta at Picton. 

It is anticipated that competitors 
from Wellington, Picton, Blenheim, 
Petone, Christchurch, Avon and clubs 
further south will keep this regatta the 
big Christmas attraction it has been. 

Port Nicholson clubs, who will do 
their l)est to take the prize money away 
from Picton, competed for the Norton 
Cup on the 7th December, which in¬ 
cluded similar events to those to be 
held at Picton. As further preparation 
for the contests Port Nicholson oars¬ 
men will arrive at Picton in time for 
some trial runs. 

January the 25th will find many of 
the same competitors in Wanganui for 
the annual rowing regatta, at which is 
included the following programme:— 
IMaiden Fours (Heavy-weight), Maiden 

Single Sculls, vSenior Fours, Novice 

Fours, Senior Single Sculls, Junior 

Fours, Maiden Fours, Youths’ Fours, 

Junior Pairs, Lightweight Maiden 
Fours, Junior Single Sculls, Welter¬ 
weight Junior Fours, and Senior 
Eights. 

This regatta, which was to have been 
held on February 1, is now to be held 
on the 25th of January. The date was 
altered so that the regatta would not 
clash with the Wanganui Jockey Asso¬ 
ciation’s meeting, but now unfortun¬ 
ately the regatta clashes with the Wel¬ 
lington Citizens’ regatta. Clubs from 
all over the North Island will be com¬ 
peting, and some from the south, so 
this regatta will probably be the big¬ 
gest held, apart from the New Zealand 
one. 

Coming only one week before the 
Dominion regatta will be Wellington’s 
on the 8th of PYbruarv, which will in- 
rlude a i)rogrammc similar to that to 
be carried out a week later. It is ex¬ 
pected to draw clubs from many parts 
of the Dominion. 


PETONE'S EASY WIN IN NORTON 
CUP REGATTA. 

The Petone Rowing Club easily re¬ 
tained the Norton Memorial Cup dur¬ 
ing the week-end of December 7 and 8, 
winning eleven of the thirteen events 
contested. 

The strength of the club was ap- 
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Notes from the Clubs 


Broad Bay Boating Club 

During the war years the activities 
of the Broad Bay Boating Club lapsed 
somewhat, mainly because the majority 
of its active members were on service 
overseas. 

With the end of the war, however, 
plans were quickly put into effect. A 
large Army hall was bought to replace 
the old club shed, which was destroyed 
some years ago by a particularly vin¬ 
dictive “southerly”. 

The building was both removed from 
its former site and re-erected by the 
voluntary labour of the club members, 
Avho postponed the annual overhauling 
of their boats in order that the club¬ 
house might be ready for use during 
the present season. One of the dirtiest 
jobs was the tarring of sheets of Mal- 
thoid preparatory to covering the roof, 
but one to which the workers stuck—a 
fact which was doubtlessly deplored by 
their wives and mothers. Other hard¬ 
ships with which the helpers had to 
contend were the numerous sallies 
passed by outsiders about the “goal 
posts”—a regulation form of rigging, 
consisting of two flag poles and cross¬ 
bar, which adorn the starting box. 

The club house was opened on 26th 
October by the Minister of Defence, 
Air. F. Jones, who addressed a crowd 

(Continued from previous page.) 

parent by the number of entries it had 
m each event, but, notwithstanding 
the numerical superiority, its crews 
were much fitter than its opponents. 

In the novice fours, fotir senior foot- 
ballers-cum-oarsmen won the event for 
Fetone. i'he same event marked the 
first appearance of the new Lower Hiitt 
Club. Its entry rowed well to get 
fourth, but it handicapped itself by 
steering off the course. 

The Petone crew which won the 
lightw-eight maiden fours had the vet¬ 
eran oarsman G. Earney in the bow 
position. This is Earney’s fourteenth 
year of racing, and it is understood that 
he was the driving force behind the 
advent of the Lower Hutt Club. 

The Star Club sprang no surprise in 
winning the junior fours, but this w'as 
their JDnly success. 

Other features of the regatta were 
the ease wdth which the New Zealand 
singles champion, P. Abbott, won the 
senior singles, and Petone’s decisive 
win in the senior eights. 

The regatta was rowed at Petone 
over a mile course for juniors and a 
mile and a quarter for seniors. The 
senior eights were rowed on Sunday 
morning. 

Points were secured as follows; 
Petone 65, Wellington 19, Star 7. 
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of well over 200 visitors and members. 

The building as it now stands is cer¬ 
tainly a credit to all who helped in its 
erection, and in particular to the com¬ 
modore and vice-commodore, Alessrs I. 
Brown and C. Hart, whose untiring 
efforts and keen interest have done 
much to encourage the sport of sports 
—yachting—in Broad Bay. 


Milford Cruising Club 

Took time off to view the opening 
day of the Al.C.C. last month. The 
weather certainly played to the gallery 
and more than a few sunburnt limbs 
were taken home. The trial runs to 
the Black Buoy by the launches proved 
very interesting, and some good times 
were recorded. That was in the morn¬ 
ing, and about 12 everybody took time 
off to enjoy to the full their picnic 
lunch, eaten on their home beach. 

At 1.30 p.m. the yachts were away, 
and the placings were as follows;— 

Yachts 12ft. 6in. and Over.—“Secret” 
1, “Tamarus” 2, “Content” 3. 

Yachts 12ft. 6in. and Under.— 
“Career” 1, “Fern” 2, “Eunice” 3. 

From 7 o’clock, grouped about a 
bonfire on the beach, some of the 
Al.C.C. members were singing popular 
hit tunes to the accompaniment of a 
piano, which stood very imposingly on 
the concrete wall, brought down by the 
goodness of Air. Don Aleiklejohn. 
There were a couple of other musical 
instruments there as well, which all 
added to the noisy atmosphere. 

It can undoubtedly be said that the 
day was a success, and we hope that 
it will only be the first of many such 
days. 


“Gallina” Just Does It 

Crossing the finish line at Point Jer- 
ningham, Wellington, 32 seconds ahead 
of “Floclaire”, “Gallina”, sailed by H. 
Kingham, made a spectacular finish to 
the final Wellington Sanders Cup trial. 
As her forward hand was gathering in 
the spinnaker after the run from Jer- 
ningham Beacon, Gallina buried her 
bow and, with her skipper fighting to 
keep her on the wind, made a spectacu¬ 
lar capsize just off the point. 

The yachts carried their spinnakers 
from beacon to the close finish in an 
endeavour to gain every possible 
second from the piping northerly wind. 

Winner of three trial races, “Gal¬ 
lina” would now be the Wellington 
representative in the Sanders Cup race 
at Auckland. 



“Diane'’ in Lead 

IN AUCKLAND TRIALS 

The full number of eight trials were 
to be held before Auckland’s repre¬ 
sentative for the Sanders Cup could 
be chosen. The fifth, sixth and seventh 
trials, held during the week-end, De¬ 
cember 14-15, tended rather to develop 
a state of confusion than to assist the 
selection. 

In the fifth “Bettina” and “Day¬ 
break” dead-heated for first place, and 
“Carita” and “Valina” dead-heated for 
third place, one second behind the 
winning boats. A cheering, enthusi¬ 
astic crowd which ran from the corner 
of the Westhaven wall to the finish to 
follow the boats appeared strongly to 
favour “Valma,” and if the race had 
been 20 yards longer “Valma” would 
have won. 

The sixth and seventh trials were 
won by “Diane” and “Carita” respect¬ 
ively. All three races were sailed off 
Westhaven, which provides admirable 
vantage points for spectators, and the 
excitement, especially in Saturday’s 
race, was a remarkable tribute to the 
interest created by the 14-footers 
among the Auckland public. 

With the eighth and last trial to be 
sailed at 10.30 a.m. on December 21, at 
Westhaven, a most interesting situa¬ 
tion has developed. “Valma,” “Carita” 
and “Diane” have each won two races, 
and “Daybreak” and “Bettina” shared 
the first place in the remaining trial. 
Under the points system, which may 
have to be used to decide the winner, 
“Diane” was in the lead with 1,482,746 
points, ahead of “Bettina” 1,344,481, 
“Carita” 1,298,937, and “Daybreak” 
671,994. 


Ra Prince To Build 

Well-known Wellington yachtsrnan 
Ra. Prince is reported to be planning 
the construction of a fast square-bilge 
Y class 14-footer next winter, with 
which he aims to compete in the Aus¬ 
tralian Championships. Construction 
is to be of iin. cedar planking, deeper 
than usual for’ard for speed on wind, 
with increased sail area to compensate 
off wind. 
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A New World Record 

A 21-year-old girl swimmer, Nel Van 
yiiet, at Hilversiim, on Dec. 2, estab¬ 
lished a world’s record for the women’s 
500 metres breaststroke with a time of 
7min. 41 sec., beating the previous best 
time^ by A. Kapell, of Germany, bv 
2 2-5sec. 


Ngaire Lane for Sydney 

Ngaire Lane was to leave Auckland 
on New Year’s Day for Sydney, where 
she is to compete in the’ New South 
Wales Championships and other big- 
events in the Commonwealth. The 
Otago girl began her training a coujile 
of months ago, and in a recent handi¬ 
cap race clocked 72 4-5sec. In this 
freestyle event she swam the first la]) 
breaststroke then switched over to 
backstroke, winning with ease, which 
suggests that she might improve on 
her national record of 73sec. for the 
backstroke before she leaves these 
shores. Aliss Lane has been invited to 
take part in a 55yds. invitation back- 
syoke scratch event and in the 110yds. 
New South Wales Women’s Freestyle 
Championship. In the latter she will 
no doubt swim backstroke as a try-out 
for the big event, which is the 110 
A ards Women’s Backstroke Champion¬ 
ship, on January 7. 


Form in Wellington 

With the national 100 yards cham- 
pion, R. Hatchwell, now in Christ¬ 
church, an outstanding comiietitor has 
been lost to Wellington swimming. 
However, J. Clarke and J. Watt, who 
returned from service overseas last 
season are expected to play a promi¬ 
nent role in championship events 
this season. In the Wellington 100 
Yards Freestyle Championship last 
year, decided just after the national 
championships, Hatchwell won from 
Clarke and Watt. Clarke did some¬ 
thing no other swimmer had achieved 


during the season in leading Hatchwell 
over the first lap. Clarke should be 
in form early this year if his success 
in the senior men’s surf race at the 
opening of the Wellington surf life¬ 
saving season may be taken as a guide. 

Last year Hatchwell gave a taste of 
the success which was in store for him 
by returning 58 2-5sec. for the 100yds 
at the Karori trials. Others to reveal 
good form were Atiss B. Casey, triple 
national champion, Alisses AL Teague 
and P. Aldridge, who each later won 
tw’o titles at the junior and intermedi¬ 
ate swimming championships at 
Hamilton, and J. Ryan, who won the 
220yds. intermediate backstroke at 
Hamilton. D. Dowse, one of the most 
improved swimmers of the season, was 
also a winner at Karori. 


Two N.Z. Records Broken 

Iwo New Zealand records were 
broken at the Otago Swimming Cham¬ 
pionships, which began at the muni¬ 
cipal baths, Dunedin, on December 10. 

Aliss J. Stewart lowered her own 
record from 3min. 20 l-5sec. to 3min 
14 3-5sec. for the 220 yards girls’ inter¬ 
mediate backstroke. In the 75 vards 
junior girls’ backstroke, Aliss AI.'Wil¬ 
son bettered the recently-established 
record of 621-5sec. by 2-5sec. with 
61 4-5sec. 


Not Enough Sunshine Yet 

This siinimer in Wellington it is 
mainly only the younger peojile’s fancy 
that has turned to thoughts of swim¬ 
ming. John Citizen of maturer years 
likes a little sunshine with his bathing, 
and for this reason the attendances at 
city baths arc not what they were in 
other and more genial seasons. 

“As far as swimming comfort is con¬ 
cerned, we are a couple of months be¬ 
hind as compared with other seasons,” 
said a baths attendant. 


Hataitai Swimming Club 
Season Opens 

Swimming conditions were a trifle 
cold on Saturday afternoon, December 
7, when Air. D. J. Woodfield, president 
of the Wellington Swimming Associa¬ 
tion, declared the season open for the 
Hataitai Swimming Club. Alembers 
of four other clubs were present and 
helped to make a full programme for 
the afternoon. 

The secretary, Afr. D. Binnie, said 
he regretted the lack of interest the 
district took in the club, but hoped 
that swimmers would avail themselves 
of the weekly coaching classes that 
will be held from 6.30 p.m. to 8 p.m. on 
Tuesdays. 


Wellington Club’s Jubilee 

I his season the Wellington Swim¬ 
ming ClnN the third oldest still in 
exjstence in New Zealand, is celebrat¬ 
ing its fiftieth anniversary. The club 
was formed in 1894, when newspapers 
spoke of the “natatorial art”, and 
records were broken in “neck-to-knee” 
costumes. The club has played a con¬ 
spicuous j^art in the development of 
swimming in Wellington and through 
the years has harboured many cham¬ 
pions. The name of B. C. Frevberg 
is one which appears frequently among 
the titleholders of earlier years. He 
won five national chamjiionships. The 
surf life-saving movement in this 
country was pioneered by the Welling¬ 
ton Club. This was in 1910, when, fol¬ 
lowing a special meeting of the com¬ 
mittee, the Lyall Bav Surf Club, the 
first of its kind in New Zealand, was 
formed. 


Karori Club’s Opening 

The official opening of the Karori 
Swimming Club for the 1946-1947 sea- 
son took place at the Karori baths re¬ 
cently before a good attendance of both 
swimmers and supporters. Events 
were keenly contested, and an encour- 
^Rmg factor was the presence of many 
new members, especially in the senior 
events. 
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SCOUTSW PAGE 


Edited by a Committee of Sea Scouters 
for the Boy Scouts Association. 



Praise for Boy Scouts 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL AT HUTT 

Praise for the Hiitt Valley Scouts 
for the determination which they had 
shown in raising funds that would 
enable them to be represented by a 
large group in the contingent to travel 
to the World Jamboree in France next 
year was given by the Governor- 
General (Sir Bernard Freyberg), Chief 
Scout of the Dominion, when address¬ 
ing a large audience of Scouts and Cubs 
on his first official visit to the Hult 
Valley on December 14. 

He spoke of the need for the Scouts 
who attended the jamboree to be good 
representatives of their country, and 
he was glad to learn that particular 
attention was being paid in most dis¬ 
tricts to the physical status of mem¬ 
bers of the party. 

For most Scouts it was the only 
chance they had of attending a World 
Jamboree, which was the climax of a 
Scouting career. Nearly 34,(X)0 Scouts 
from some 40 nations would be ga¬ 
thered and would seize the oppor¬ 
tunity to establish better international 
relations. 

The IMinister of Finance (Mr. Nash) 
said that he had discussed the question 
of transport before visiting Europe last 
year, and while in London had made 
negotiations with shipping companies 
there. Neither finance nor transport 
to France would deter the New Zealand 
contingent, but shipping accommoda¬ 
tion. back to New Zealand was not 
available. There were thousands of 
people in Britain waiting to come to 
New Zealand, he said, and as yet the 
Scouts had not been granted a priority. 


Sea Scouts Den Opened 

The official opening of the Endeavour 
Sea Scouts’ new den at Timaru was 
performed on Saturday, December 9, 
by the Scout Commissioner for Can¬ 
terbury (Sir Joseph Ward) after the 
building had been dedicated by the 
Rev. L. A. Barnes. Eirst established 
in 1930, the Endeavour Sea Scouts have 
been using a room close to the port for 
many years, and the den, which was 
built out of an Army hut, is the first 
independent home which the Scouts 
have possessed. By gifts and hard 


work by the Scouts £300 was raised for 
the purchase of the hut, which is a 
large one formerly used as an officers’ 
mess. During the afternoon the Scouts 
held the annual race for the Cornwall 
Shield, the Port Watch troop beating 
the Starboard Watch after an even 
contest. Associated wtih Sir Joseph 
Ward in the opening ceremony was 
the Rev. Clyde Carr, M.P., the Mayor 
(Mr. A. E. S. Hanan), Captain F. J. 
Callan (Timaru Harbour Board), the 
Scoutmaster (Mr. A. R. Best), Mr. H. 
J. Ward (chairman of the Sea Scouts 
Committee), and Mr. Barnes. Before 
the ceremony the Scouts formed a 
guard of honour and were inspected 
l)y the Commissioner. 

Sea Training for Boys 

“New Zealand is a maritime nation, 
and we must have the fine standard of 
the past maintained,’’ said the Rev. 
Clyde Carr, M.P. for Timaru, at the 
official opening. “The barque Pamir 


has been suggested in the past as a 
suitable sailing ship on which to train 
future officers and men for the Navy 
and Mercantile Marine, and I think it 
is a splendid idea. Recently an officer 
of the Pamir repeated the assertion, 
and I hope the scheme is made effec¬ 
tive soon, for New Zealand must have 
the best trained men for her Navy and 
the ships which sail the seas of the 
world.” The Sea Scouts were provided 
with sound grounding to make pro¬ 
ficient sailors in the future, he con¬ 
cluded. He congratulated the boys and 
all connected with the establishment 
of the new den. vSix months ago the 
Sea Scouts had neither den nor money 
to build one, but by hard work they 
had obtained a hut, which was some¬ 
thing to be proud of, said Sir Joseph 
Ward when performing the opening 
ceremony. Endeavour was the name 
of the Scout group, and its members 
had lived up to it in every way. 



Mt. Maunganui. from the Dominion Sea Scout camp site, Tauranga. 


WANTED TO BUY 

A yacht broker received a letter 
from a person who said he was not a 
yachtsman but “would like to find 
an 80ft. auxiliary sailing vessel that 
could be handled by a two-man crew, 
for his family to live on and to sail. 
He said: “I have facilities for inspect¬ 
ing such a boat right away,” to which 
someone added an amplifying note, “He 
must mean a diving helmet.” 


JUNE "SEA SPRAY" 


Can You Spare a Copy? 

We are short of copies of the June, 1946, 
issue of "SEA SPRAY" for making up Bound 
Volumes, and will gladly pay I/- for any 
copies of this issue to readers who have 
them and do not require them for their 
own files. 
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“BETTYISM” 



BY GEO. G. ANDREWS 

'pHE suggestion that I write some 
thing of “Betty” comes from both 
old hands who want to know when I 
am coming clean about her, and the 
new generation now sailing these 
boats, who remember nothing of her 
racing, and wonder why her name is so 
much better known than that of other 
early boats. 

A description of the boat and a list 
of her performances would not be 
worth writing. Like a conjuring trick, 
the interest is in how it was done. In 
attempting this, I must bring in a 
study, sense or art, connected with 
sailing, which, until a better name 
turns up, I will call “Bettyism”. 

“Betty” was just an ordinary good 
boat, a bit rough in workmanship, but 
with everything studied for efficiency. 
The only feature of note was that she 
was lighter than most of the others. 
General opinion at the time was that 
heavier boats were proving better all¬ 
round performers than the lighter. I 
knew all the disadvantages of lightness, 
and in several races was sure I had 
the worst boat in the fleet to sail. How¬ 
ever, I wanted a boat that would 
always be good off the wind, where the 
boat had most of the say, and which 
would rely on the crew and trickery 
to get her to windward. 

In our first season in the class we 
had no time to get familiar with the 
feel of the boat, and we had nothing 
to spare in winning our first contest at 
Dunedin, after luck going against us in 
two races. In the next two contests 
we could play with the other boats. 
Having the legs of them on or off the 
wind, we could dawdle among them or 
let one have the lead at the last mark 
to make it look close racing. I think 
we could have given the fleet five min¬ 
utes and had good racing if not the 
Cup. The only race I recollect in which 
“Betty” was sailed all the way, with 
conditions that suited her, was the 
championship race at the Lyttelton 
contest in 1927. In a fresh, flawless 
breeze she finished eleven minutes 
ahead of the next boat. 


Although it was good fun, I consid¬ 
ered it was not in the interests of the 
contests to keep on w'inning them, as 
it was disheartening to local crews to 
be up against “Betty”. I therefore 
withdrew from them with regret. 

Many and wonderful were the 
reasons given to account for “Betty’s” 
success. “She was a freak boat” — 
whatever that meant—bewitched, per¬ 
haps. The general explanation was 
that she w^as out in her measurements. 
Although she was jiassed as perfectly 
fitting the moulds, when planked up, it 
would only have required the statement 
of a measurer that she was out and there 
would have been no means available of 
disproving it. Experienced men, of 
course, laughed at the idea that a frac¬ 
tion of an inch somewhere had given 
me a boat five minutes faster than the 
others, but it was good enough for 
some beaten competitors, and the 
public, and some yachtsmen refused to 
sail against the boat. Before long she 


was three inches out, and many could 
point out where she was wrong, but 
W'hen a *copy of “Betty” arrived at a 
contest, complete with measurers’ cer¬ 
tificates, obviously not conforming to 
the jilans, the conference, in its w'rath, 
decided that all boats in future would 
be measured with steel moulds. These 
cost about iSO. “Betty” was found to 
be one of the two truest boats 
measured by the moulds. 

It was not my wish to wilhhohl any¬ 
thing about the sailing of “Betty”, but 
modesty forbade me getting up and 
saying that I beat the others because 
I knew the right strings to pull to make 
a boat go faster. 

We can now attempt the difficult 
story of “Bettyism”. It seems to have 
no beginning. Perhaps the germ of it 
was at work when, considered some¬ 
thing of an infant prodigy with any¬ 
thing that floated, I mastered boxes, 
tubs and rafts on our ornamental pond; 
or when w’e got our first boat, a row- 
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ing boat that had to be rigged and 
induced to go to windward with such 
wonderful affairs as keels and lee- 
boards. Perhaps it was at work with 
us in our first centreboard sailing boat, 
when, sailing every day for weeks on 
end, scrapping with anything under 
sail, 1 was told I had become part of 
the boat. The planning, building and 
sailing of a 14ft. sailing canoe prob¬ 
ably helped; a dainty little lady teacher 
that boat. 

Probably with this background there 
was early developed a sense of balance, 
(u* whatever it is that makes a boat go 
w’cll. It was not, however, until club 
racing and discussions started that 1 
had call to give thought to the irregu¬ 
lar sailing of boats. Who could not 

tell of how the old - sailed that day, 

how the “crock” often sulked and just 
would not sail; t)f the worries of the 
handicapper with boats that would 
never sail twice the same? Why was 
this? Could not one learn how to 
make them go their best always? It 
was worth looking into. It could not 
be the hull—that didn’t change—and 
unlikely to be the sails. What else was 
there ? 

A paper study revealed a host of 
forces, resistances, angles and centres 
jumping around with the movement of 
the boat. It w’as well to know^ what 
one was playing wath in practice. If 
only one could become sensitive enough 
to feel slight increases in speed, or the 
effect of shifting some of these centres, 
and do aw^ay wath the need of a trial 
horse. 

Lateral resistance, centre of buoy¬ 
ancy and the more difficult centre of 
elVort w'ere all juggled wath in many 
exi)eriments. As ex])ected, attemi)ts to 
find a fixed best ])lace for them \vere 
unsuccessful. However, one thing 
emerged: there seemed to be a rela¬ 
tive position for them, combined with 
sail sheeting that a boat liked, but it 
changed wath si)eed and other condi¬ 
tions. 

True tests could only be got in close 
class racing, and as this w^as not avail¬ 
able, the study w'as somewLat shelved, 
but nearly ahvays in sailing, things 
W’ere being shifted to feel the result. 

A little private racing organised by 
some enthusiasts on the Norfolk 
Broads during the first war w’as en¬ 


couraging, but it w’as while I w^as 
attending the cup contest at Auckland 
in 1925 that I decided to try out ideas 
by building to the class. 

To young skippers who think that 
there may be something in “Bettyism”, 
and set out to try it, I would point out 
that, although I was twenty years past 
my prime as a skipper when I sailed 
“Betty”, I had a fund of experience to 
help my judgment in the many prob¬ 
lems throwm on a skipper during a race. 

With a lazy mentality and nerve ail¬ 
ment I found concentration on the 
“ism” apt to spoil the fun of a race, 
and “Bettyism” with me has become 
much a thing of the past. 

The End. 


Radio for Cruisers 

The U.S. Coast Guard office in the 
Third Naval District has announced a 
new^ radio service for operators of re¬ 
creational craft. Over an exclusive 
Coast Guard frequency of 2670 kilo¬ 
cycles, yachtsmen wall be able to send 
distress or other emergency calls. The 
Coast Guard station, with call letters 
NMY, will serve as the control point 
for 15 lifeboat and lightship stations in 
the district, which includes New' York, 
Connecticut and northern New Jersey. 
Boatmen sending messages must give 
their own call signal, boat number or 
name, position of the craft, nature of 
the emergency, and the number of 
persons aboard. 
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JOTTINGS FROM AUCKLAND (Continued from p. 21) 


Half way between North Head and 
Rangitoto Beacon the two vessels came 
to a halt, while the crew boarded the 
“Albatross”, joined in a toast drunk to 
their health, and a few minutes later 
returned to “Rawhiti”, cast off the tow- 
line, and headed northward in a 
southerly breeze. 

This was the only fair wind “Ra¬ 
whiti” had in the trying days which 
followed. Twenty-four hours later she 
was in the grip of a north-east gale, 
and was forced to seek shelter under 
the Whangarei Heads until the 20th. 

She spoke the auxiliary schooner 
“Greyhound” off Cape Brett on the 
22nd, and was towed round the Cape 
in a calm. Bad weather then overtook 
the yacht, and again she sought shelter, 
this time in the harbour of Houhora, 
from which point she took her depar¬ 
ture on the 26th. Shortly after, she 
rounded the North Cape, and com¬ 
menced the crossing of the Tasman. 
“Rawhiti” arrived in Port Jackson on 
November 16, after a stormy passage 
lasting 28 days, during which time she 
had continuous head winds. Captain 
Schulze was full of praise for the fine 
manner in which “Rawhiti” behaved 
during the crossing in such bad 
weather, but at the same time he made 


some very pointed remarks regarding 
racing yachts being most unsuitable 
vessels during stormy weather, in the 
middle of the Tasman Sea. Let us 
hope she will have a better passage 
when she comes home to the land of 
her birth. 

+ + + 

A fine new A class cutter was 
launched with all due ceremony—in¬ 
cluding the traditional bottle of cham¬ 
pagne—at Okahu Bay slipway, Orakei, 
Auckland, on December 4, 1946. She 
was built by Air. G. A. AIcKendrick, 
and the launching ceremony was 
carried out by his mother. 

The new vessel, which was christened 
“West Wind”, was designed by Air. B. 
S. Woolacott, of Auckland, and 
measures 44ft. overall, 31ft. waterline, 
10ft. 6in. beam, and 6ft. 6in. draught 
of water. She spreads 720 square feet 
of canvas in her sloop rig, on a solid 
50ft. Bermudan mast. She has a 
25 h.p. auxiliary petrol motor. The 
yacht is of single skin construction, on 
sawn pohutukawa frames, and lamin¬ 
ated steam-bent timbers. She is nicely 
fitted up, and very roomy below decks. 


The E class yacht “Nada” was 
scheduled to leave Auckland about the 
middle of December last, on a cruise to' 
Norfolk Island. “Nada”, owned and 
built by Air. Fred. Norris, was designed 
by Air. B. S. Woolacott, and measures 
25ft. overall, 23ft. waterline, 8ft. in 
beam, and 4ft. 3in. draught. Air. Norris 
has already cruised over deep water, 
for he was one of George Dibbern’s 
crew in “Te Rapunga” when she won 
the second Trans-Tasman race to Alel- 
bourne in 1934, and he also cruised to 
Sunday Island with John Wray aboard 
“Ngataki” some years ago. On his 
cruise to Norfolk Island, Air. Norris 
will have as his crew Alessrs R. Shaw, 
F. Butler and R. Norgrove. They ex¬ 
pect to be away for a month. 


SOME ATHLETE! 

Jack, during a marvellous evening on 
shore, had had more than his usual 
ration at the local pub. Dashing down 
to the quay, he found that the last boat 
to his ship had already started to pull 
out. Chancing a terrific leap, he fell 
into the boat and hit his head an awful 
whack against the side. When he came 
to, the boat was several hundred yards 
from the shore. 

Looking back, he blinked for a 
moment or two, then shouted: “Oh 
boy, oh boy! Can I jump!” 


MARINE REQUIREMENTS ! 


LIMITED STOCKS AVAILABLE 


★ 


TO ARRIVE SHORTLY 


Briggs & Stratton 

4 - CYCLE Air 
Cooled Motors 

% H.p. TO 6 H.P. 


10 & 12 ft. 

OPEN 
Power Boats 


KERMATH 

WORLD RENOWNED 

PETROL AND DIESEL 
MARINE ENGINES 


SHAFTS, CLUTCHES 
PROPELLO RS, 
AND ETC. 


FOR INBOARD AND 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 


ENGLISH 3 H.P. 

NORMAN 

TWIN CYLINDER 
AIR COOLED 


MANTHEL MOTORS LIMITED 


Wakefield Street 


WELLINGTON 
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BOOKS AVAILABLE. 

Order these valuable and interesting new 
books from "Sea Spray", 11 Walter Street, 
Wellington, or 108 Pacific Bldgs., Auckland. 

"1.000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN 
PRACTICAL SEAMANSHIP. By C.P.O. 
John McLean. 4/-. 

An illustrated handbook on all phases of 
seamanship. 



"PRACTICAL NAVI¬ 
GATION" 

By Thomas Gilchrist. 

9/6 

For the amateur a 
complete navigation 
course in plain 
language; for the 
professional, a re¬ 
fresher course and 
handy reference 
book. 


"SEA ODDITIES." By C. B. Norton. 2/3. 

Strange tacts about sailors, seas and ships, 
fully illustrated. Painstaking research has 
brought to light odd and interesting stories 
of maritime events, and these have been 
collected together in this bright little book. 


"LITTLE SHIPS." Ronald Carter. 17/6. 

The story of the birth and growth of 
New Zealand's yachting fleet from the 
earliest recorded events to 1940. An ex¬ 
cellent survey of the whole subject and a 
valuable contribution to the yachting litera¬ 
ture of the world. Yachtsmen and all who 
are interested in the sport will be fascinated 
by this book, which contains a wealth of 
information on all aspects of New Zealand 
yachting. 


Wanted to Buy: Clinker Single Sculls, 
Double Sculls and Fours, in reasonable con¬ 
dition.—The Secretary, New Plymouth 
Rowing Club, 37 Mill Road, New Plymouth. 



Here’s Wishing You 

Happy Yachting in the New Year 

. . . and remember that we are ready, at all times, to offer 
practical assistance and advice to any yachtsman or boat 
owner. 

Our experience, gained over many years of supplying 
boating requirements, is always at your service. 


f A Co%J[f€lf ^ 

Corner of JERVOIS QUAY and 
LOWER CUBA STREET, 

. WELLINGTON 

gy Phone 43-134 

Makers of Tents, Flags. Sails, Tarpaulins, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 



To the Manager, "SEA SPRAY," 

I I Walter Street, Wellington, N.Z. 

Please post "Sea Spray" to me regularly for . months. I enclose 

. in payment. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

Rates (Post Free): 24 months, 32/6; 12 months, 18/-; 6 months, 9/6. 


January 1st, 1947 
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Presenting: 

‘VIM’ 



YOUTH — LIFE — HEALTH — BEAUTY — FITNESS 
New Zealand s Health and Strength Magazine. 

A vital, vigorous, challenging new nnonthly. Feature articles by 
experts splendid pictures of New Zealand s robust young manhood and 
womanhood. 

News and articles on the latest and most successful methods of Physical 
Training to help and encourage young persons of either sex to take a 
Pride in their appearance and efficiency. 

Diet, Healthy Living, Psychology and Physiology will be dealt with in 
our^ pages. A photographic posing contest will be held each month. 
Training Problems will be dealt with, and every aspect of physical 
fitness and vitality. ^ 

1/6 Monthly. Annual Subscription, 18/- post free. 

ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER—OR SUBSCRIBE DIRECT. 

To Health and Strength Publications, I I Walter Street, Wellington. 



‘VIM’ 


MASPORT 


I International Paints 


(N.Z. Open Speed Boat Champion¬ 
ship) 

Entries for the above, to be held 
on the Picton Harbour in March, 
1947, are now invited. Prize money 
£100. Tentative closing date 15th 
January. Competitors and clubs 
interested are invited to write to the 
undersigned. 

A. E. GREIG, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Picton Power Boat Assn. Inc. 

P.O. Box 9. 


BUSES FOR HIRE 


For WEEK-ENDS, PICNICS 
and EXCURSIONS of All Kinds. 

KELBURN-KARORI MOTOR 
BUS CO., LTD., 

WELLINGTON. 


offer you 


“Union Jack” Copper Paint 


or 


“International” Yacht Racing Composition 

—IN RED AND GREEN— 
and 

“Lagoline” Enamel 

For Topsides, Deckhouses and all interior Work 


rof eooOHESS SAKCrt 



Brewedjat the 
* Lion Breweru” Khuber Pats. Auckland 
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Manufactured in 16 Countries! KNOWN THE WORLD OVER ! 

If supplies are not readily available 
to you, WRITE — 

INTERNATIONAL PAINTS OF N.Z. LTD. 

Box 20, Kilbirnie, WELLINGTON, E.3. 

SEA SP.RAY 



























SUBSCRIBE DIRECT 
AND BE SURE OF YOUR COPY— 

• 

Send all Magazine subscriptions to THE 
Subscription Agents: 

OVERSEAS PUBLICATIONS LTD., 

Box 188, Te Aro, Wellington. 

"VIM", 18/- a year post free. 
"DEMOCRACY”, 12/- a year post free. 
"SPORTSMAN", 18/- a year post free. 

English Yachting Magazines— 

"YACHTING WORLD". £1/5/-. 

MOTOR BOAT AND YACHTING". 17/6. 
"THE MOTOR SHIP". £1/6/3. 

American Yachting Magazines— 
"YACHTING". £1/16/9. 

"RUDDER". £1/9/6. 

"MOTOR BOAT". £1/2/6. 

A few of the popular overseas magazines 
for which we can arrange subscriptions:— 

"ESQUIRE" £3/3/9 a year 

"POPULAR MECHANICS" £1/6/3 a year 

"SCIENCE DIGEST" £1/6/3 a year 

"CORONET" £1/2/6 a year 

"BOYS’ LIFE" £1/1/- a year 

(Published by Boy Scouts 
of America) 


POST THIS FORM TO-DAY. 


OVERSEAS PUBLICATIONS LTD.. 

Box 188, Te Aro, Wellington. 

Please register me as a subscriber for 
. months to the magazine marked 

X. 


Amount enclosed 

Name . 

Address . 



IHE^isNO Greater (hrill- 




than the salt tang of the open 
sea—and a wind that follows 
fast. . . . 


AND NO BETTER WAY when making a landfall 


than to spend your vacation 
or intended business trip at 
one of the celebrated 
WAITEMATA HOTELS. 


CENTRAL 

: AUCKLAND 

TAURANGA 

: TAURANGA 

HAMILTON 

: HAMILTON 

GISBORNE 

: GISBORNE 

CRITERION 

: N. PLYMOUTH 

ROYAL 

: AUCKLAND 

HUNTLY 

: HUNTLY 



Be Waitemata Wise and make early Reservations 


Waitemata Hotels 

Sportsmen Prefer their Friendly Hospitality 


A. J. MORGAN 

BOAT AND YACHT BUILDER 




H. E. COX, 1 

WHARF :: PICTON 


1 CONSULTING NAVAL ARCHITECT And YACHT BROKER 

Box 28 - Phone 71 


/|| Specialising in the Design ||\ 

• 


1 of Fast, Seaworthy Craft 1 
\\\ Sail — Power — Commercial ||/ 

Repairs and Alterations 


1 Auckland Safe Deposit Bldgs., High Street : AUCKLAND 

Undertaken. 


1 TELEPHONE 41-137 



January 1st; 1947 
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Precision Built 


For greater 

EFFICIENCY 

Lower 

OPERATING COSTS 



PENGUIN 

3i H.P. SUPER MARINE 

INBOARD ENGINES 


PRICE £65 

including equipmenf as 
specified below; delivered 
to nearest station or port. 



The Penguin 2-stroke inboard engine gives the maximum 
of power and economy in cabin type or open boats up to 
16ft. Weight only 95lbs.; overall length 26 inches; width 
10 inches. The Penguin is the only marine engine of its 
type to incorporate the detachable water jacket, and 
features a totally enclosed self-adjusting clutch. The 
Penguin averages 5 hours per gallon at 6-8 knots, and revs 
at 850 r.p.m. 



DETACHABLE WATER 
JACKET (Patented) 
EXCLUSIVE TO THE 
PENGUIN 

Quickly and easily re¬ 
moved. Enables owner to 
remove rust, sand and 
other debris from the walls. 
Ensures trouble-free cool¬ 
ing at all times. 


EQUIPMENT SUPPLIED WITH EACH 
"PENGUIN” SUPER MARINE ENGINE: 

Totally-enclosed self-adjusting clutch; 6ft. x Jin. bronze shaft; 2jin. 
stuffing box; stern bearing; I I in. diam., 3-blade, 8^ pitch propeller; 
silencer;^ 3ft. tin. water hose; water inlet; 2-gallon petrol tank, and 
6ft. X Jin. copper petrol pipe; cylinder head spanner; spark plug 
spanner. 


• FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES: 


• WRITE FOR YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR TO BOX 1606, AUCK. 


BRITISH IMPORTERS LTD. 


16-18 PALMERSTON BLDGS., QUEEN STREET, AUCKLAND, C.l. 
Telephone 31-719 P.O. Box 1606 


AUCKLAND DISTRIBUTORS: 
Wisemans Outboard Sales & Service, 
32 Customs Street, Auckland, C.l. 
Phone 41-233. 

NELSON DISTRIBUTORS: 

Modern Engineers, Nelson. 


TARANAKI DISTRIBUTORS: 

Beale & Gartner, 

268 Devon Street East, New Plymouth. 

WELLINGTON DISTRIBUTORS: 

A. G. Janis, 

199 Cuba Street, Wellington. 

Phone 56-463. 


WANGANUI DISTRIBUTORS: 

Linwood Motors Ltd., 

Cnr. Guyton and Wickstead Sts., Wanganui. 
Phone 3-334. 

DISTRIBUTING AGENTS: 

Some territories still available. Enquiries 
invited. 





















RADIO FOR BATTERY OPERATION 

AVAILABLE in various designs for 
operation from 6-Volt Accumulator 
or any D.C. Installation . 

COLUMBUS 

RADIO 

Sold and Serviced throughout New Zealand by Radio Centre Ltd. 


The LISTER Marine Diesel 



Typs 2 JPMG. 18 H.P. at 1000 r.p.m. 


. . . is now available for civilian 

reuirements. 

SOME OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES; 

Four stroke principle with the LISTER 
Patent cylinder head, and an ample size 
flywheel, ensuring easy starting from 
cold. 

All working parts are readily accessible, 
in spite of the engine being of the 
totally enclosed type. 

The Cylinder Liners are renewable, and 
completely water-jacketed. 

The Water Circulating Pump is of the 
slow speed plunger type, and is driven 
by reduction gearing from the cam¬ 
shaft. 


LEVm AIVD CO. LTD. 

Telephone 40-150. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR NEW ZEALAND 

CUSTOMHOUSE QUAY WELLINGTON 

P.O. Box 1496 















Power with Performance ! 


PETROLEUM 

PRODUCTS 



-MARKETED BY- 

THE ORCAMiSATigil 


100 0ER CENT 





NEW ZEALAND OWNED AND OPERATED 



RADI-ARC 

SHIPS BOTTOMS PAINTS 


Tested underwater compostions 

Radi-Arc Anti-fouling Paints are not just ordinary Copper 
paints, but are tested underwater compositions, and if 
properly applied at given intervals, will prevent barnacles 
and marine growth. 

This result is obtained by erosion of the paint film, which 
ensures a clean surface, preventing barnacles, etc., 
obtaining a hold. 


For best results the paint should be applied as found in 


the container. 



Manufactured by best PAINTS LTD, 


AUCKLAND. 
NEW ZEALAND 


Stocked by all leading harcVare and paint merchants. 


♦ 
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